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POETRY. 


VILLAGE BELLS. 

ing sound on the morn 
white church—nestling there, 
Nestling amidst the tall pine trees,— 

Looking the shrine of holy peace, 
Why do the sweet bells merrily ring? §,, 
See ye not bright eyes glisteningy: 
And a slender form in robes of white, ‘ 
Blushing and smiling, ’twixt fear and delight: 
Tis a wedding train that is passing in pride,— 
Chime, sweet bells! for that beauteous bride, «| 


They are ringing again—and in their sound 

Triumph and glory are scattered 

What mean the banners that float on the wind— — 

What mean the wreaths that those bright helmets 
bind? 

Who are the troop who in warlike array 

Sweep down the valley their homage to pay © . 

At the altar of Him, who alone can break, 

The bands of the foe, and the conqueror make? 

Victory, victory!—hattles aredone— 

Ring out, sweet bells, for the triumph is won! 


Again they are ringing—in calmer peal— 

Yet dearer and sweeter those notes we feel ; 
"Tis the Sabbath morn, and the humble and proud 
Together are thrénging, in mingled crowd! 
Some from the valley, and some from the hill— 
Some from the side of the rippling rill; 

Some from the cottage, and some from the hall, 
Yet all obeying one general call ; 

Coming from inany a differing abode, 

Yet all approaching the house of God. 

There's their sound again—but ‘tis not the same 
As once on the summer morning came ; 

’Tis not the sound that swelled along, 

When on every lip was a triumphing song, 

Oh strange ! in that low and solemn sound 

We are told that another his rest bath found. 
Oh, strange ! that man will rejoice o’er strife, 
And hail with mirth each scene of life ; 

Vet give but a doleful strain to say, 


* Our brother from evil is taken away *”’ 


Tris. 


TALES. 


For the Philadelphia 
MRS. MORELAND.—a MORAL TALE, 

There are some who taste more deeply of the snp 
of adversity than their feliow beings; their lives re- 
semble a stormy ocean, whose waves are ever turbid 
and tranquilless; and their sky is but seldom cheered 
by the morning light, or the dazzling effulgence of 
meridian day. 

Mrs. Caroline Moreland was much younger than 
her husband. Moreland was not the object of her 
choice. She had been pleased with a young man of 
slender fortune, who was striving to advance himself 
in the arduous profession of the Jaw. His name was 
Montaigne. ‘They had corresponded. He had ad- 
dressed her in odes, and she had replied in sapphies. 
But her parents disapproved of the young man, on 
account of the inferiority of his fortune. ‘They pre- 
ferred Moreland by reason of his large patrimonial 
estate, and the respectability of his connexions. His 
equipage and establishment were in the most fashion- 
able style. His behaviour was studied and prepos- 
sessing. Caroline’s tather had once been a merchant 
of considerable opulence, but had failed; and like 
many men of broken fortunes, he thought—alas! 
how vainly—of retrieving his affairs by marrying his 
daughter to a wealthy man. In a commercial coun- 
try, how many and how diversified are the projects 
which men in trade make to extricate themselves 
from difficulties; but too frequently they are not of 
that conmplexion which can uublushingly stand the 
gaze of severe scrutiny. Caroline struggled for a 
time with her feclings; but at length her sense of 
duty, her obedience to her parents, her desire of be- 
nefiting and melicrating their condition in life, and 
her native good sense, overcame an attachment form- 
ed when she was young, and which had not had suffi- 
cient time to entwine itself too strongly round her 


heart. She permitted Mereland to lead her to the | 


altar. 


There are those who consider the state of matri- 
mony as the fields of Elsyium—as a landscape ever 
verdant, ever delightful, with no thorn or thistle, with 
no precipice or crag—who resemble the marriage 
ceremony to the last page of a work of fiction, or to 
the last scene of a drama, when trial, and suspense, 
and misfortune are at an end, and a state of unrufiled, 
and quiet, and unobtrusive bliss commences, and con- 
tinues through life. But this is contradicted by stern 
experience. “Lhe matrimonial state, though blessed 
of heaven, is still one of probation; and when one of 
the parties possesses an irritability of temper, a ma- 
lignancy of disposition, when his character is dis« 
figured by any of the unamiable and unsocial vices— 
and the other of a delicacy of sentiment, a feminine 
sensibility, a heart that would rather break than ex- 
pose its wrongs to the world—the marriage life is a 
scene of sorrow and vexation. 

Caroline, when a girl, had been inclined to senti- 
mentality. Whether the possession of the softer 


it conduces to increase the felicity of the misery of 
human lite—is problematical. When the sensibili- 
ties are indulged sparingly, in order to withdraw the 
mind from the stormy passions and trials of the world, 
with a view to soften and humanize, to influence us 
to sympathize and feel for the woes of our fellow 
creatures, and give a sublime and heavenly direction 
to the soul—probably this use of them is not so ex- 
ceptionable. But when the cultivation of them is 
made the main business of life, when the mind with- 
draws unnecessarily and unseasonably from the active 
duties of life, and when a disposition to fretfulness 
and puillanimous repining is superinduced, then ig, 
this exercise of them imprudent and sinful; and then 
ought every exertion, in dependante On the divine 
vlessing, to be used to counteract this unhappy and 
depraved disposition of the human mind, ~ 

Mr. Moreland lived on his estate, in a pleasant 
part of the country, not far from the metropolis, A 
church reared its modest spire at no great distance 
trom the mansion house; its pulpit was filled, for a 
short time, by the Rev. Mr. Van Leven, The reli- 
gious system and discipline of the Moreland family 
were extremely loose and Jatitudinary. I need not 
mention, tor my readers will soon believe, that fami- 
ly prayer, that best promoter of domestic felicity, 
was neglected. ‘he Bible was seldom read, and its 
precepts made but little impression on their hearts. 
Sometimes on a rainy Sunday, when the family could 
not make their appearance at church, Mrs. More- 
land made one of the children read a chapter in Ge- 
nesis, or the Book of Kings, or Ruth, or Esther; but 
she dwelt more on the primary or natural, than the 
spiritual meaning of it. And when the family did 
attend church, there seemed to be very little good 
derived. ‘They appeared to know more of the audi- 
ence than of the discourse; and they recollected the 
circumstance of an omission of a collect, or the addi- 
tion of a supernumary one, better than the omission 
of one of the express duties of the gospel, or the 
commission of a positive vice. But, indeed, it was 
difficult to remember the sermon,—for Mr. Van. 
Leven had, most unfortunately, framed his style on 
the mo Jel of Blair, It is wonderful, in the opinion 
of the ¢ athor, that Blair’s Sermons have so extensive 
cirewatione «pe devoid of the strength and 
energy of the early writers of his church and coun- 
try, aad in effect are at variance with the very rules 
he prescribes in his lectures. Without wnction, 
and without evangelical maiter, they exhibit the un» 
enlightened precepts and morality of a Seneca, or an 
Epictetus, attired in the harmonious periods of an 
Addison or a Johnson. Without divisions, or any 
very striking or prominent truths, they glide along 
like the gentle zepbyr over the waving field of grain, 
and leave no trace, no deep indentations, by which 
their effects can be recognized. The Moreland 
family did not make religion their study, or their 
rule of life. ‘They placed their hopes of tuture hap- 
piness in the world of spirits, on the mercy—the 
broad, and unsought, and uncovenanted merey of 
God. ‘They formed no idea, no conception of the 
world as an enemy of grace, and of the sinfulness of 
conformity with it. “hey had no idea of being saved 
by grace—of enjoying heaven as the mere gift of 
God, and of being justified by faith alone in the me- 
rits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. They 
had no clear conception of the necessity of being born 
again—of conversion. Conversion was a doctrine, 
which they thought was only held by fanatics and 
enthusiasts; by the illiterate and unknown, or by 
empty and superficial declaimers who desired to at- 
tract notice and admiration. ‘They supposed, that 
persons who had been baptized, and had led a cor- 
rect and orderly life, needed no other conversion, and 
were sufficiently good to be presented before the bar 
of a just, a pure, anda holy God. Fatal, fatal mis- 
take in religion! How many are thus sleeping tke 
sleep of error—how many are thus lulled to delusive 
sluubers by the opiates of prejudice, heteradoxy, and 
pride! 

Moreland certainly was not cast in nsture’s hap- 
piest mould. He was irritable, selfish, and proud. 
His wealth had given him a specious consequence in 
his own eyes, and having exacted implicit obedience 
from his servants and dependants, he was led to as- 
sume airs of haughtiness, and to expect attentions 
which did not become a worm of the dust—a mortal 
fast hasting to the house appointed for all—the com- 
mon receptacle of all classes and ranks of men. How 
different the conduct of Moreland to his wife before 
company and in private! Before acquaintances the 
utmost politeness, the most studied decorum—at ta- 
ble, compliments, flattering to almost nauseousness, 
In private, disregard to her feelings, impatience of be- 
ing contradicted by her, and the most overweaning 
pride. There are a certain kind of people of a cha- 
racter indubitably not noble, not high-souled or hon- 
ourable; who are rather hardened than soothed by 
mildness, by deference, and unreplying submission. 
Such was Moreland. The acquiescent and meck 
spirit of his wife inclined him to be more haughty, 


sensibilities be a blessing or the contrary—whether 


more severe, more overbearing and insulting. Pro- 


bably had his wife been of a different spirit—one 
who, in temper and actions, bore some resemblance 
to the tamed Xantippe of Athens—he might have 
been forced to relax in his moroseness and unknight- 
ly conduct. But the more she yielded to him, the 
more fierce and intractable did he become. Caro- 
line’s father, who had projected her marriage with the 
hope of finding a support in his declining circum- 
stances in au Opulent son-in-law, was completely dis- 
appointed. ‘The selfish and morose Moreland de- 
spised his father-in-law for the irretrievable condition 
of his finances; differed with him in loud and vitupe- 
rative language, and suffered his old age to be harass- 
ed by the duns of creditors who were daily growing 
more clamorous, and by the presentation of demands 
ppnioh he was daily becoming less capable of liqui- 

ating. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moreland had five children. But 
alas! the four eldest did not afford Caroline that com- 
fort, which, in her uneasy situation, she looked for. 
They partook too much of the disposition of their 
father. ‘Lhe youngest, Sarah, resembled her mother 
in meekness and amenity of disposition. She was 
fond of reading, and particularly was pleased with 
books of a gtave and serious cast. She became the 
favourite of her mother. 

Mrs. M. never hinted to Sarah any of the injuries 
she received from Moreland. Happy are they who, 
in their distresses and discomforts, have a friend, 
info whose ear they can pour the sad tale of all their 
care. ‘lo be forced to keep our trials within the 
secret recess of our own breasts, to brood over our 
sorrows, and to render their weight still more oner- 
ous by our OWn imaginary apprehensions, is one of 
the severest judgments of the Most High. . ‘The pa- 
rable of Pythagoras is dark, but true—‘* Cer ne 
edito,”—** Eai not the heart.” ** Certainly,” says 
Lord Bacon, ** if a man would give it a hard phrase, 
those that want friends to open themselves unto, are 
cannibals of their own hearts. ‘There isno man that 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but joyeth the more; 
so no man that sinparteth his griefs to his friend, but 
grieveth the less. No receipt openeth the heart but 
a true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, joys, 
fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever 
fieth upon the lieart to oppress it, iv a kind of civil 
shrift or confession.” Butalas! how rare are friend- 
ships of the presentday! Where are the loves which 
Once existed between a Jonathan and a David, be- 
tween an Achilles and a Patroclus, between an Eneas 
and an Achates? 

Mrs. M. had no friend, no confident with whom 
to divide her griefs, and thus her load of misery was 
augmented. 

‘The constitution of a female is marked with fra- 
gility. She is emphatically the ‘‘ weaker vessel.” 
‘The circle in which she moves, is narrow and cir- 
cumscribed. Her faults, when she does err, are 
more observed, and less speedily forgiven. She is 
destined for the domestic circle. Nature gives her 
not the power, and but seldom the inclination to 
roam over the weary plain, or unfurl the sail on the 
distant ocean. Man van fly from home-bred trouble 
to the busy street, the crowded forum, the animated 
senate— 

‘© The plumed troops, the thunders of the war, 
The fire of valour, and the pride of triumph.” 
But when the privacies of the domestic circle are 
poisoned by the unkindness of a partner, woman can 
not go abroad and divest herself of her auxieties; she 
is forced to sit at home, and ponder over his misfor- 
tunes; she spends the live-leng night in telling over 
the sad story of her disappointments and her wrongs. 

Pitiable and dreary is her lot! 

The Rey. Mr. Van Leven after a time quit the 
parish church to which the Moreland family at times 
went, and was succeeded in his office by the Rev. Mr. 
Hammond., Unlike his predecessor, he framed his 
preaching on the model of the Holy Scriptures. He 
was deeply experienced in religion. The scriptures 
he read, and the seriptures he prayed over. His sole 
ambition was to ‘* preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” ‘* Being put in trust with the gos- 
pel, even so he spoke, not as pieasing men, but God, 
which trieth all hearts.” He declared the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and ere long he saw the pleasure of 
the Lord prospering in his hand. Sarah Moreland 
was one of the first fruits of his ministry in his new 
parish. She was arrested by the power of God, and 
soon was enabled to taste that the Lord is gracious. 
Indeed, when believers think of the native obduracy 
of the heart, the excessive power of the world, the 
flesh and Satan, and the difficulties attendant on the 
life of godliness—how ought they, when in the ark 
of safety, to bless their God for his grace and unme- 
rited goodness. To the believer, the experienced 
child of God, how appropriate, how dear, and how 
emphatic are the words of the hymn— 

‘s Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wand’ring from the fold of God; 


He to rescue me from danger, 
Interpos’d his precious blood! 

**Q! to grace how great a debtor, 
Daily I’m constrain’d to be! 

Let thy goodness, like a fetter, 
Bind my wand’ring heart to thee.” 

The continued ill conduct of Moreland and his 
eldest children had an unkindly influence on the ten- 
der Caroline. In society she was not the same as for- 
merly; the entertaining of company was irksome and 
burdenseme to her. ‘Instead of being, as once she 
was, the life of her company, by the brilliancy of her 
understanding and the vivacity of her imagination, 
she was observed to sit for a considerable time ina 
reverie; and the possessor of but a mediocrity of dis- 
cernment, could notice that the appearance of tran- 
quillity, which she occasionally put on, was far from 
being natural, but was assumed by constraint. She 
became pensive, retiring and averse tocompany. Her 
sleep was far from refreshing, and was only procured 
by the use of opiates. Finding no pleasure in exter- 
nal objects, by a species of mental introversion, she 
formed to herself a world of het own; and derived an 
unsocial and gloomy satisfaction from forming asso- 
ciations which were becoming daily less natural, and 
trom compounding and combining ideas which were 
gradually losing their affinity with reality. 

Mrs. M. wearied with her husband’s continued 
expression of ill will, was glad to leave her home. 
She would walk for hours in the wood which envi- 
roned the mansion house, or along the bank of a 
stream, at no great distance from her home, which 
meandered gently amid oaks that had escaped the 
avaricious axe, and alder bushes that bowed with hu- 
mility and submission before the blast of the wintry 
heavens. She one day strayed farther from home 
than usual, and drew nigh toa large stone house, with 
balconies, and fronted by the lofty poplar and the 
beautiful locust. It appeared to be a young ladies’ 
boarding school. Ona lawn which sloped the house, 
a number of girls were playing. ‘They sported in 
the artless innoceney of youth; awhile they skipped 
cheerily over the rope, and anon they raced in their 
wild frolics over the dangerless lawn. ‘* Ah! years 
of my childhood!” exclaimed Mrs. Moreland, “‘ ye 
shall never return! Blest gambols of youth! ye shall 
uo more be mine. Innocents’ ye recad the fond asso~ 
ciations of my iufaney—wicn every pulse throbbed 
with pleasure—when every anticipation, if I thought 
of the future, was pictured with joy. Ah! you dance 
in careless triumph—like the birds of the air that 
sweetly carol, you know uo sorrow, you feel no 
gloom—ah! you dream the sweetest dream of ch.ud- 
hood. I will not disturb you—I will not cloud your 
loveliness—I will not present myself among you—I 
will not tell you of man! stern, soulless man! Why 
dash the cup of pleasure from your guileless lips? 
Why tell you of my sorrows? Ye cannot pity me— 
for none caa pity but the miserable. Oh! little know 
ye of the sombre clouds which lower over your des- 
tinies. Man, like the serpent of the tropic, will 
array himself in his brilliant colours, will woo you 
with enchanting smiles, wil! lure you to his grasp— 
but his inwreathings are eavenomed. Oli! call, ye 
innocents! on the friendly arm of death, to save you 
from the tyrannous rule of barbarous man. O! ye 
heavens! blot out the long lapse of time, and restore 
me but a few hours to my former self; let me, if it be 
possible, breathe but a short period the ireshness and 
the vivacity of these sylph-like forms—that I may 
forget my griefs. But why ask heaven to work for 
me—unworthy me—a miracle? My destiny is fixed; 
my web of misery is ety My Father and my 
God! give me patience to struggle through my few 
remaining years; and if misery can recommend me 
to thy favour, then shall I be blessed indeed—then 
shall my sou! bathe deep in the sea of everlasting 
rest!” 

She one evening took her favourite walk to the 
wood which margined the stream. It was a delicious 
evening. The wind had died away, the soft caroling 
of the birds had ceased, and every object appeared 
preparing for tranquillity; but the soul of Caroiine 
offered an unhappy contrast to the stillness and se- 
renity that were stealing over the expanse. ‘* Ye 
fade,” said Caroline, with emotion, *‘ bright colours 
of the setting sun! Gilded pageant of western glory! 
thou art no more! Such is my life—my sun of hap- 
piness has set forever. Husband! children! ye con- 
spire against my peace—ye are weary of me—TI shall 
molest youno more. Butoh! my Sarah, can I leave 
you, can I forget your sympathies and your endear- 
ments, can I forget your fond looks, when you soothe 
ed my throbbing heart, and pillowed my aching head 
with your soft arm? But my destiny is fixed-——Lo! 
that foul, that persecuting fiend! he rises from these 
waters—he cries to me—he waves his shadowy hand, 
and: impels me to the stream! I come—I come— 
Farewell! ——Sarah, heaven bless you—remember 
your gricf-stricken mother!” > 
She planged into the stream. ‘‘Ob mother! 
cried the broken-hearted Sarah, rushing impetuously 


to the stream; **she drowns—O! my God! save in 
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this time of need!” She threw herself into the wa- 
ter, and catching her mother by her dishevelled hair, 
she gradually drew her to the bank. Some of the 
neighbouring peasants, hearing the loud cries of Sa- 
rah, ran to her relief; and one of them went to the 
mansion house to order down the carriage, in which 
Mrs. Moreland was conveyed to her home. 

In answer to the persevering prayers of Sarah, her 
mother was completely restored to the enjoyment of 
mental serenity. ‘The best medical advice was pro- 
cured; and Sarah was indefatigable in her attentions 
to her mother. The Rev. Mr. Hammond, at the 
solicitation of Sarah, frequently visited her mother; 
prayed with her, and gave her much godly instruc- 
tion and counsel. He had considerable difficulty in 
preparing her mind for the proper reception of reli- 
gious truth. Not having received correct tuition in 
her youth, in regard to the momentous concerns of 
religion, she had suffered her prejudices to take deep 
root, and it was with great difficulty they could final- 
ly be eradicated. How vitally important is it to com- 
raunicate divine truths to youth, how easy is the work 
subsequently ! and when blessed by the Lord, with 
what facility can the minister of reconciliation lead 
the anxious soul to the paths of salvation! In what An 
important aspect do Sunday schools present them- 
selves to the Christian and the philanthropist! Their 
beneficial effects cannot be adequately conceived. 
Happy era in which we live! Instruction is in the 
power of all! Mrs. M. like the unenlightened sinner, 
did not conceive that Christ alone was the meritorious 
cause of her acceptance. Her language was, “ where- 
with shall 1 come before the Lord, or bow before the 
Most High God?” Like Job, she imagined that her 
sufferings entitled her to the divine favour, and that 
her sorrows were a sufficient atonement for her past, 
her venial offences; and that she ought, by reason of 
her trials, to be admitted to the paradise of God. 
The Rev. Mr. Hammond was obliged to tell her 
again and again, that ‘* by grace we are saved through 
faith, and that not of ourselves, it is the gift of God.” 
She was at length brought to say with Job, ‘‘ I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee; wherefore | abhor myself and repent 
in dust and ashes.” She disclaimed all trust in her 
sufferings, her works, her innocency or her integrity 
of purpose; she cast herself entirely and without re- 
serve on the mercy of her Saviour, and was, through 

race, empowered to say, “ Yea, 1 believe—help, 
rd, my unbelief.” 

But her constitution was broken, and a complica- 
tion of disorders was hurrying her to the grave; and 
at length she. departed this lite, “in the confidence 
of a certain faith, in the comfort of a reasonable, re- 
ligious and holy hope, in favour with God, and in 
perfect charity with the world.” 

Sarah for some time mourned for her mother with 
the filial love of an affectionate child. But in her 
the power of religion was manifested. ‘* The Lord 

ave,” said she, *‘and the Lord hath taken away. 

lessed be the name of the Lord.” Her mother’s 
life of suffering and distress seemed to be mysteri- 
ous, but she banished far from her every feeling and 
every suggestion of unbelief and murmuring, and 
calmly acquiesced in the will of God. She saw that 
here the righteous are afflicted, that they are tried in 
the fire of adversity, and purified in the furnace 
of affliction; but that the Great Refiner superin- 
tends the process, and when the destined end is ac- 
complished, and the dross of corruption, impurity, 
and sin is separated, he will remove the tried gold 
from the probationary furnace. She trusted she 
should be admitted to a place and state of light and 
glory, where every dark problem should be solved, 
every mystery elucidated, and where all the ways of 
God should be justified, and the equity of his deal- 
ings with the children of men be clear as the light of 
the morning sun-beam. 

During the life of her mother, Sarah had prevailed 
on her mother to sit for her picture. No cost was 
spared, and it was executed in S——’s most felicitous 
style. ior some time it was preserved in the house 

a friend; and after her mother’s death, Sarah had 
it secretly brought to her chamber. One evening 
she retired for prayer to the closet adjacent to her 
chamber. Moreland had been irritated by some do- 
mestic occurrences, and was calling for his daughter. 
He entered her chamber with a light. ‘* Sarah, 
where are you’ Ha! what picture is that?” He held 
the candle closely toit. He started—his brows were 
pursed together. ‘*’Tis Caroline. Who has done 
this? Shall I never be at peace?” said he, violently 
slamming the candlestick on the table. ‘¢ Shall my 
feelings be insulted abroad and at home? Among my 
acquaintances and in the privacy of the chambers of 
my house?” He strode across the room; his steps 
were unequal; he paused—he locked aronnd, and 
then violently paced the room. ‘*T do believe that 
eye gazes on me in every part of the room. How 

oung she looks!—how fair—how melancholy and 

anguishing that cast of countenance! Jook! she 
has the same dress which she had on when I first saw 
her.”” Moreland’s face assumed a darker hue; la 
drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead, ‘*Ca- 
roline! Caroline!” said he, ‘look not so reproach- 
fully on me. I was not so wicked as you thought. 
Your enemies insinuated injurious thingstome. I 
was wrong, I know. I yielded too much to my im- 
uous disposition. You had false friends, and they 
increased the breach between.us. Withhold, oh 
Caroline! that glance which harrows up my soul. 
Look not so intently on me. Caroline! Caroline! 
were you now alive, I would atone for my miscon- 
duct. I feel—I know, that he who sins against his 


wife—sins against nature, and against nature’s God.” 


filial obedience. 


He paced the room in the deepest agony—his lip 
quivered—tears strove to gush from his eyes, but his 
rigid temperament forbade. ; “O eternal God!—I 
have sinned—but spare me for my children’s sake— 
ray poor children!” Sarah, who, in the closet, had 
overheard her father, could no longer restrain her- 
self. Her face bedewed with tears, she approached 
her father, and squeezing his hand, ** Father,” said 
she, “ God is merciful—with the Lord there is mercy, 
and with it plenteous redemption.” Moreland start- 
ed. ‘Sarah, isit you? It is wrong to intrude on 
rac.” He hurried from the chamber. 

Sarah acted towards her father with the strictest 
She endeavoured by every means 
to please him, to allay his angered feelings, and to 
soften down his habitual asperity. In her he was 
forced to acknowledge the great power of religion. 
Whereas his other children were sullen, peevish, 
and ungovernable; whereas their replies to their fa- 
ther were delivered in the same acrimonious tone in 
which his commands were issued to them, she was 
meek and submissive. Sarah thus gained an almost 
complete ascendency over her father, and by her 
mild and persuasive entreaties could influence him’ 
to moderation, equity and benevolence. He was 
fond of music, and Sarah, who had been taught by 
the first masters, would play the thrilling and pa- 
thetic airs of sacred music, and would thus bewiteh 
away the heart of her father from the troubles and 
cares of life, and lead him gently to meditations of 
vital and evangelical godliness. 

In the strength of the Lord, she **adorned the 
doctrine of God her Saviour in all things.” She 
‘* increased in favour with God and man;” she be=, 
came the ornament of her family, and endeared her- 
self to all her connexions and acquaintances. Beloved 
by her father, and by all who knew her virtues, she 
gave ample demonstration of the power of religion to 
form us for whatever is honourable, ennobling and 
praise-worthy, and qualify us for present usefulness 
and respectability, and final and everlasting beatitude 
and peace. NICANOR,’ 


From a Jate London Periodical. 


THE ANTI-REFORMER.—a Tate. 

The earliest years of my life were passed in a 
country village, of which my father was the rector. 
The Rev. Dr. Supple, my excellent parent, was de- 
scended from a hosier, who kept the shop (then 
known by the Golden Leg) within a stone’s throw of 
Charing Cross. My father, even inhis early youth, 
was remarkable for talent and assiduity, and to the 
observation which these qualities excited was owing 
the proud distinction of being sent asa sizar to Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. There it was that Poverty 
daily and nightly whispered into his ear the most 
sound an<d edifying precepts. His was no ordinary 
mind. Itcomprehended the great and Jittle; or ra- 
ther, being of a true mathematical vein, it pereeived 
instantaneously that a number of little particles make 
a great whole. Sedulous to his studies, he also paid 
considerable attention to those more minute et ceteras 
by which academical reputation is to be obtained.— 
His neckcloth was the most approved model of a 
reading man’s, copied, as precisely as possible, from 
the mathematical lecturer’s. His attention to hall 
and chapel duties was the most exemplary. He 
shrank from a grass plot, as if beneath each blade was 
crouched a rattlesnake, and was never seen in the 
neighbourhood of Barnwell ona Sunday evening, 
when the elderly fellows are prone to stroll there. 
Then surely it was no wonder that the Rev. Benja- 
min Supple was peculiarly recommended to a cabi- 
net minister as a proper tutor to his eldest son. The 
reward of his labours was the rectory of A——, value 
about 700/. perannum. Lucky it was for my father, 
that no delay took place in the presentation; for, 
three months afterwards, the crown livings were at 
the disposal of another administration! A person 
who knew nothing of the world nor my parent, would 
imagine that he now sat down in quiet content and 
gratitude, and passed the remainder of‘his days in 
looking after the parishioners, and blessing his pa- 
tron. Much otherwise. In less than a year after the 
Seals had changed masters, came out a pamphlet, 
containing the most bitter and personal attack upon 
the fallen Minister that had yet made its appearance. 
The pamphlet was not a particularly good one; but 
for the first week it was taken for the Chancellor’s, 
and when the author made himself known, the ingra- 
titude of the case produced an impression equal to 
that which would have beencaused by the exhibition 
of extraordinary ability. My father received an au- 
tograph note otf thanks from the head of the new Ca- 
binet, and was given the rectory of B in less 
than a fortnight. 

Nor would his preferment have stopped here, but 
for a singular accident—the sudden death of his new 
patron, who was once more succeeded by his politi- 
cal opponent. In vain the most humiliating letters 
in private, the most fulsome adulations in public, 
were offered as an atonement for what my father 
termed ‘* his mistaken conduct.*? The road to wealth 
and honours was now blocked up to himself, and he 
paternally turned the whole of his hopes and atten- 
tion to me. I was a quick, promising boy, with what 
my mother, who was distantly related to a country 

ntleman, called a remarkably genteel appearance. 
Tulatenaswenee! Here was a fortune, if pro- 
perly cultivated and employed; and this my father 


knew wel]. I could never, however, ascertain that 
he had formed any certain intentions respecting me 
until I was about eight years old. The extraordinary 
manner in which I then repeated Sir John St. Au- 


byn’s speech agninst a standing army toa select num- 


ber of admiring friends, settled the question. ‘It 
is very true,” said my father, sitting for some time 
plunged in a deep reverie, on the conclusion of eve- 
ning prayers; **it is very true, my Jove, we must cer- 
tainly make Benjamin a Member of Parliament.” I 
will do my father justice, After this ejaculation he 
never fainted or faltered for a moment. All his 
means were combiued towards the end of making me 
an orator, a senator, and (it followed of course) a 
statesman. At the proper time I was sent to Eton, 
as lads are usually sent, to make Latin verses and ac- 
quaintances. In both of these pursuits I succeeded 
beyond all expectation; for it so happened, that I be- 
came the fag of an Earl’s son—an atrocious bully; 
but, as my mother said, a real Viscount;—while my 
father’s exhortations to become a scholar so far mov- 
ed me, that 1 was flogged once, and only lost my 
‘* first fault’? for promoting a Marquess, which my 
father told me encouragingly was no fault atall. 


Months and yearsrolled away: I was at length to 
leave Eton, and on the evening preceding that event- 
ful day on which I was to proceed to the University, 
my father having said grace in amore solemn voice 
than usual, requested my attendance in the library. 
Hilustrious man! I have the scene before my eyes at 
this moment. My father’s wasa pale, thin counte- 
nance—pale with watchfulness, probably, and devo- 
tion. ‘Those rosy tints which nature sheds vaguely 
and vaporously over the face of more healthy and 
less pious personages, were, in his, concentrated and 
congregated into two or three red and burning pur- 
ples, which so scintillated and coruscated, as to ap- 


blazing fire between which he was standing. His 
eye was fixed upon mine; his right hand was placed 
upon the table, on which lay open, much dog’s-ear- 
ed and interleaved, Lord: Chesterfield’s Letters, 
Hamilton’s ‘*Parliamentary Logic” and Mr. Burke’s 
** Letter on the French Revolution.”” ‘* My son,” 
said he, ‘* so far I am satisfied with you. Your verses 
are excellent—I hear itfrom Dr. Bobus; your dress 
is fashionable—I see it in the ‘Almanach des Modes;’ 
your impudence, so far asl can judge, leaves nothing 
to desire; and your voice, as it waxes mellower, will, 
I have no doubt, be equal to that of your great pro- 
totypeand predecessor, Mr. Pitt. But these advan- 
tages, my child, though it has cost me the anxiety of 
a life to procure them you, will be of no avail unless 
you understand how to turn them to a proper ac- 
count. In this book (opening Lord Chesterfield, ) 
you will find all the secrets by which you can please 
a stranger, or win the affections of an acquaintance, 
or obtain a proper advantage from the good disposi- 
tions ofa friend. Such a volume (at no time to be 
laid aside,) should, at this time, form your particu- 
lar study, until you have obtained a seat in the House 
of Commons. {t is then that this little book of Mr. 

Hamilton’s may in much supply its place—remarka- 
ble for the elegant manner in which the perversion 
ef truth is taught by rules and precepts of praise- 

worthy ingenuity. Yetare there vulgafpersons who 
actually believe that there is sincerity in party pro- 


| fessions, and that the elucidation of facts, and the es- 
tablishment of truth, because such happen to be the | 


concern of the country, are the practical object of the 
politician’s orations.” 

1 went to college then; my application and my re- 
putation increased. 1 wrote verses in the albums of 
the proctor’s wives, and love-songs to the eyes of the 
Bishop’s daughters. I gained the Chancellor’s medal 
and a Trinity Fellowship, and was decidedly the 
most ready speaker of the then existing ‘* Union.” 
Every man who starts with my prospects and in my 
situation, ought to consider whether he means to be- 
long to ‘tthe paid,” or ‘* the bought off,” 7. e. whe- 
ther he should expect a reward for his services, or a 
bribe for his capabilities to injure. ‘The last course, 
as it is founded on the most malevolent and therefore 
the wisest view of human nature, is, I think the most 
correct. The delicacy and difficulty of the part it 
pronounces in favour of, consists in the double neces- 
sity of getting your place and keeping your charac- 
ter. Character to a man without a conscience, is 
what credit is to a man without money, every thing; 
and here’s where your adventurer too frequently 
fails. He imagines propriety of conduct to be of no 
more consequence with the world than it is with 
himself, and loses for some paltry trifle the great ad- 
vantage of a scoundrel, that of being taken for an ho- 
nest man. My father’s example, however, was lucky 
—my own meditations aided me. I saw that the 
laying-the-hand-upon-the-heart way was the only 
graceful and proper manner of selling oneself. It is 
done thus:—a question comes on; your mind is not 
entirely made up; you are most earnest and anxious 
to be of the Minister’s opinion. Still—and here 
follows a Jong string of objections—after all, how- 
ever, you are not blind to the advantages on the other 
side, and you beseech the House to be cautious in 
forming an opinion. But I am anticipating: my po- 
licy in the speaking society at Cambridge was in 
couformity with that which I had determined upon 
for a future scene, and every sentence J uttered was 
framed after the wise and sagacious rule of the Ab- 
be St. Pierre—‘‘ gu’il faut toujours parler son opi- 
nion, comme si l'on devuit changer bientot.”” Final- 
ly, 1 left the University with every requisite, in my 
own and my contemporaries’ opinion, for making a 
figure in the House—except a seat there. This was 
to be obtained—but how? there was the difficulty. 
Machiavel says apropos of Rome, **that the best con- 
ceived of our designs depends almost wholly upon 
Fortune.”? Now it so happened luckily for me that 
young Lord Bladno was remarkably ugly, and that 


he lived on terms of intimacy with a lady of whom 


pear glorious emanations of the glaring lamp and | 


—= 
the world spoke unkindly. Many persons compli- 
mented him on the Bladno property and the beauty 
of Betsey, but I was the only one of his acquaintance 
who ever gave him to understand that I thought him 
good-looking, or his mistress virtuous. He gréw 
very fond of me therefore; my society was the only 
one in which he felt himseif happy or at ease; but 
Lord Bladno was very selfish and very suspicious; 
and though he had three boroughs, there was little 
likelihood of his offering me a seat out of pure friend- 
ship, and still Jess of his granting me one if I asked 
for it as a fayour, . 

‘* My dear Bladno,” said I, one day, after it had 
been settled that we should all three go down to 
Brighton for two months: “Tam very sorry to say 
that my father has written to me, insisting that [ 
should start to-morrow for the Continent!” 

‘** Why, what’s the fun of this??? said Bladno, 
whose every thought turned upon me, and Betsey, 
and Brighton—and who spat after speaking of a 
Frenchman, 

‘* Why,”’ said I, my father writes very peremp- 
torily; he says, that as the elections begin so soon, 
and there is no chance of my getting into the next 
Parliament, I must begin my travels immediately, so 
hag return in time to look out for another opportu- 
nity.” 


_ “A seat in Parliament! what, do you want a seat 


‘* Not Lat least not now; upon the whole I’d rather 


travel, only it did anuoy me to miss a party we had 
arranged 80 pleasantly.” 


‘*What if] were to giveyou a seat?” said my friend, 
smiling half suspiciously. | 

** You, Bladno! you are the last man in the world 
I’d accept a favour from—a favour from a friend! 
no, no! After all, too, it is perhaps as well for me 
to travel.” 

** Nonsense, come to Brighton, and, by God, I'll 
return you to Parliament: d—n me, if I don’t.” 

But my polities—” 

“ Oh, hever mind politics; we shall agree, I dare 
say. 

Thus | went to Brighton, instead of to Dover, and 
was very shortly afterwards M. P. for the borough 
of ——. 

**T am here,” said I, at-Jast, as I looked round the 
long desiderated benches, on one of which, after anx- 
ious Inquiry as to which was the least compromising, 
I prepared to seat myself: ** lam here—now let me 
hear, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Let me 
catch the tone—initiate myself into the mystery and 
the taste—of yonder important personages, by whose 
fiat my fate is to be decided: and, above all, iet me 
carefully weigh the power of the contending parties, 
and since I have no pledges or principles to embarrass 
me, trust the full instinct of my nature in discovering 
the side which is likely to be the strongest. I was 
very soon convinced that the Whigs, honest and li- 


beral, yet prudent and aristocratic men—politicians 


who professed to rule without corrupt influence, and 
who were not disposed to pander to courtly favour, 
were the least likely to obtain office, and the most 
certain of speedily losing—if they did obtain it. 

The extreme Radicals might succeed in a revolu- 
tion, but that was a desperate and distant chance; and 
then one could hardly be such a fool as to side with 
those wicked and dangerous persons, one’s natural 
enemies as it were, who professed to cut away pen- 
sions and curtail places; in short, to take the bread 
out of one’s mouth. Still there were many shades 
in Toryism; this was a serious matter to consider 
about. 

A letter, however, from my father, and some grave 
cogitations of my own, convinced me that no person 
can commence his career too illiberally. ' 

_ My maiden speech, therefore, was an anti-Catho- 
lic one, it was ready, confident, and well delivered; 
but its peculiar merit was its moderation—the carn- 
est desire it showed to liberate my Catholic brethren, 
and the difficulty I felt in reconciling myself to those 
State reasons, which, however, I was convinced, un- 
der present circumstances, ought to predominate. 
The success was decided; for the minister congratu- 
Jated me, and a rival collegian whispered in my ear 
that I owed all my advantages to my voice. 

My next effort was against the education of the 
people—there I could not be wrong. If these fel- 
lows knew what we were about, a pretty kick-up 
there’d be. ‘*Why Sir, such knowledge cannot ex- 
ist compatibly with the peace of the country—the 
Church, the Aristocracy, would be in peril.” This 
was a lucky hit, and the following morning I was 
asked whether I’d accept the agency of a Colony? I 
had now avery fair place of 6001. a year, and little or 
nothing to do with it. As to the Colony for which 
I was concerned, I knew no more of it, than of the 
‘flying Island.” But laying down a good broad prin- 
ciple, 1 declared every petitioner against grievances, 
as well as chely advocate for change a seditious, and 
untractable person, and assumed as a fact that the 
government of Sir Matthew was, both in its fiscal 
and legislative enactments, the most perfect that pru- 
dence, that wisdom, that integrity could suggest. I 
should have been, however, a very sorry wretch if I 
had remained satisfied with so paltry an appointment. 
A place in the India Board was vacant, and to that I 
lifted the soaring eye of my ambition. But Parlia- 
ment was on the eve of dissolution—I had offended 
Lord Bladno, who, for the last three years, had been 


continually murmuring against my change and my 
ingratitude. 


t is true, I neglected him, but not my constituents: 


, they consisted of a mayor and twelve resident bur- 


gesses, over whom his Lordship had an influence, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


rtly arising from property, partly from the long 
of famitiar connexion. This influence had been 
formerly sustained by a number of non-resident vo~ 
ters, gentlemen in the country, &¢. who could over 
power the grocers, linen-drapers, and lawyers, it 
they happened to be obstreperous. These persons, 
however, had died off. Among the twelve resident 
burgesses then there was a parson, who had been 
gained by my speech on the Catholic Question; a 
butcher also, with twelve sons, one of whom I had 
got into the Custom-house, asa token of the preter- 
ment awaiting the eleven others. The attorney’s 
wife called me a sweet man: for I had promised her 
an introduction into the best society, whenever she 
came to London; and the heart of the Mayor, a caus- 
tic old timber-merchant, was gained by a jar of Lord 


é 
At Pe dy of eleetion (fixed and arranged as usual,) 


Lord Bladno’s candidates were proposed—and no 
opposition of course expected—when the butcher, 
who, by dint of lecturing his numerous family, had 
uired no contemptible share of eloquence, pro- 
sed in a set speech, that the two former members 
one of whom was still Lord Bladno’s,) should be 
again returned; six hands to four were raised in fa- 
vour of this proposition—two of the burgesses, (te- 
nants, and in arrears of rent,) were accidentally ab- 
sent. 

The question was then putin due form—and the 
Hon. G. Spitfire, and Benj. Supple, Esq. declared 
duly elected. ‘This pleasing intelligence wasconvey ed 
to me at the house of a friend in the neighbourhood. 
Always careful to preserve appearances, [ wrote im- 
mediately, as it had been agreed upon, to my friend 
the Mayor, stating the pain it gave me to have sup- 
planted my friend Lord Bladno’s candidate, in whose 
favour I would most willingly retire. My answer, 
declaring I might retire if 1 pleased, but that the cor- 

oration were determined in that case to name Squire 
Sober (Bladno’s particular aversion,) together with 
a copy of the letter I had written, were forwarded to 
Bladno House, with a note expressing my deep re- 
gret at what had occurred, of which [ certainly should 
not avail myself, but for the conviction that my no- 
mination would be more agreeable than Mr. Sober’s. 

To have beaten a Whig Lord in his own borough 
was no trifling triumph with my political friends; and 
shortly afterwards having, ‘‘ from the force of neces- 
sity,”” changed my opinions on the Catholic Ques- 
tions, in compliment to Mr. Canning, I received, as 
an exchange of cormpliments, the situation I had been 
desiring. 

I now continued, in receipt of £1500 a year, dur- 
ing a variety of changes, to fill my situation in Par- 
liament with honour to myself and advantage to my 
country. Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, the Duke 
of Wellington, were all very able men, and it was a 
great pleasure to me (considering, if I had done 
otherwise, my office must have been relinquished) 
to support them. Thus it was until the Ist of May, 
1830. ‘The Rev. Dr. Supple on that day breatoed 
his last, and left me, his sole surviving and disconso- 
late son, 50,000/. (how my dear parent got such a 
sum I can hardly say) in hard money. | His widow, 
my mother, he recommended to my filial care, and 
Limmediately settled a pension of 80/. a year upon 
her, which was very handsome, since I found her out 
a boarding house (in a damp and marshy country to 
be sure—but then she’s not subject to the ague,) 
where she could have fire and candles included, for 
401. 

My large capital now opened to me the most in- 
spiring hopes. ‘‘ If,” said I, 1 could purchase the 
whole property of the borough of » and thus 
have lawyer, butcher, and timber merchant in my 
sure dependence—then the other member named by 
me—with my talents, I should be a person of no in- 
considerable consequence.” Bladno, who was hearti- 
ly sick of the whole concern, and had just quarrelled 
with his cousin, Capt. Spitfire, for certain familiari- 
ties with Miss Betsey, was quite willing to come to 
terms, and by dint of much artifice and cunning, for 
a tew of the fools hardly liked to sell what they called 
their independence—I bought up with my £30,000 
the whole borough, and what wa’ more, let out my 
first seat for £1500 per annum. ‘Two seats in Parlia- 
ment—£3000 a year, and great expectations L flat- 
tered myself that | was in the fair way of founding 
the family of the Supples. 

It would be difficult to paint the ecstacy that danc- 
ed in my heart when the news arrived of the French 
Revolution; I fondly gloated over the horrors that 
would take place there—the guillotine, (splendid 

contrivance) in the Place de Greve!—and then the 
fears that would paralyze John Bull—the dread of 
Robespierre and Danton—perhaps a second twenty 
years’ war, and another Mr. Pitt! Besides, [had all 
the immortal Burke by heart—what splendid mate- 
rial for first-rate speeches, In shortevery thing was 
exactly what I wished it; and I angused myself in 
preparing, against the opening of Parliarnent, such 
discourses as would be wanted in favour of the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, and the recurrence to 
the worthy Lord Castlereagh’s memorable ** Acts.” 

The first thing that astounded, and indeed showed 
me the frightful and insane state of the country, Was 
the division of the Civil list. Icalled, however, the 


next morning on Palmerston and the Grants, and’ 


quarrellec with C——, who, notwithstanding, isa 
eapital fellow, just after my own heart, for asking 
me to write a song in ** John Bull” against the new 
Administration. However it would not do—those 
Whigs, for once, were not to be humbugged, and 
my 15001. a year was obliged to be surrendered.— 
Sul there was a hope—that Reform Question was a 


trap which could hardly fail to catch them. ‘Too 
great a pleasure would lose them the House—too 
small a one would kick them out of the favour of the 
public. Iconsoled myself, practised attitudes be- 
fore my glass, and resolved to crush the d——d fel- 
lows on the first opportunity. 

But who can imagine my horror, my ineffable hor- 
ror and disgust, when on that awful night, never to 
be forgotten, Lord John lisped away my 30,000/. and 
the Borough of ——, without any more regard for 
me, or for Burke, or the vested rights of our ancient 
Constitution, than a Brobdignagian would have had 
in stamping on a Liliputian. Thank God, H. Twiss 
gave it him well; and we all of us laughed heartily, 
though rather on the wrong side of our mouths. 

Then came that division: and a majority of one.— 

at our constitution—that my thirty thousand 
pounds—that the whole fortune of the Supples should 
have depended on one miserable individual! And 
now hardly had General G——, given me hopes, 
when followed the dreadful dissolution! Well might 
our dear Duke say, ‘‘Who is silly Billy now?” as 
the guns fired! I confess honestly that I should have 
despaired, but the vices of the age and our noble 
subscription—(by-the-by, what became of that sub- 
scription?)—reassured me. Those pledges on the 
hustings, however, played the devil withus. I pass 
over the frightful divisions which succeeded one 
after the other in so Republican a House of Com- 
mons. At last we got the execrable Bill among our 
excellent friends the Bishops—Alas! their pious pa- 
triotism will have been exerted in vain! But here’s 
a burning, there’s a riot—we may be saved yet. Do, 
my good friend, be frightened; all these things are 
caused by that wicked, impious reform Bill; they 
are really—so is the cholera! 


‘* Hiatus valde deflendus.” 


Sunday morning, December 18th.—The division, 
death, and destruction! the division two to one 
against us. The poor dear—dear constitution! My 
30,000/.! Isthere but one step trom the Capitol to 
the Tarpeian Rock—from a Borough-Monger to a 
beggar! My Lords, I again appeal to you!—be once 
more firm and resolute! Virtue—Morality—Pub- 
lic Happiness—and the Borough of —— are all in 
Schedule A! 


ALICE—a story. 

She arrived at the school on a holiday afternoon, 
towards the close of spring, when all the scholars 
were out in the neighbouring fields, except Frank 
and myself. We were seated under the great elm in 
the dooryard, engaged in our favourite game, in 
which each alternately endeavoured to surpass the 
other, by reading the greater number of lines in Vir- 
gil without breaking the measure, when the carriage 
drove up, and Alice Prior alighted. We spent the 
remainder of the day in introducing the new-comer 
to all the objects of interest within and around the 
seminary; and from that time forth, for two years, 
we three were inseparable companions whenever 
school regulations did not preclude our intercourse. 
It was the happiest period of my life. LIloved the 
gentle orphan as a brother may love a favourite sis- 
ter; but farther than this, [ dared not give way to my 
feelings, being aware of the previous attachment of 
the cousins. At length | was recalled to the city to 
superintend my father’s mercantile affairs, as his 
partner. Frank and Icorresponded for many months, 
until at length becoming more and more engrossed 
| in the business of the busy world, I neglected to an- 
swer his letters altogether. In his last he informed 
me of the death of his parents, that Alice had been 
adopted by a natural uncle, a Mr. Morton, who was 
childless, and reported to be among the. wealthiest 
of the metropolis, and that his collegiate course was 
almost completed. I made inquiries for Alice soon 
after, but not being able to ascertain her place ef re- 
sidence, her remembrance gradually passed from my 
mind, and I thought no more of the country belle 
for three whole years, till one night I met her at a 
large party. 1 knew her at the first glance, but the 
artless sehool-girl had grown into the accomplished 
woman. She had just been led to the piano by her 
adopted father as [I recognised her. Scarcely had 
she struek a dozen notes, before the numerous groups 
throughout the spacious and thronged saloon became 
still, and ere the first stanza was ended, I taucied 
myself in some vast hall where music and statuary had 
united their fascination, so motionless were the lis- 
teners, so charming the strain. ‘There was more of 
melody than power in her voiee, which, with the 
.touching expression she gave to the sentiment, made 
its way directly to the heart. She sang a few more 
popular airs, and then resigned her seat. 

‘«Can this be Alice Prior?” whispered I, audibly, 
as she passed me, arni-in-arm witha gentleman, who 
was couducting her to a litle knot of friends, 

“Jt is even so,” retarned a familiar voice, at my 
elbow. 

I looked round, and beheld a tall figure leaning 
against a pilaster just on my right. I recognized the 
features of Frank Werner. I grasped his hand, and 
in a moment we were boys again. Weretired to a 
distant corner of the room, and there ran over the 
prominent events in the history of our lives since we 
parted at the boarding school. Among other particu- 
lars, he acquainted me with an engagement between 
himself and cousin, previous to her removal to the 
metropolis; of their subsequent correspondence while 
he was yet at college; ‘‘which lasted but a few 
months,” continued he, with emotion, “before she 


became remiss in answering my letters, till at length 
I heard from her nolonger. By and by I came to 


the city to pursue my professional studies; but my 
feelings had been too deeply wounded by her silence 
to seek an interview, We met, however, occasion- 
ally, as the sphere of my acquaintance enlarged, but 
she had forgotten me, and she was no longer the un- 
sophisticated being for whom we contrived so many 
gratifications in our school-boy days. Adopted, nay, 
idolized by a man of large fortune, transplanted into 
the fascinating scenes of metropolitan gaiety and 
splendour, and enchanted by all the pleasures which 
wealth and beauty can summon, she has learned to 
forget, or to look back with disdain on those simple 
delights amid which she was nurtured. She has 
breathed the malaria of flattery, till her young heart 
has been tainted with its poison. She has learned 
that she is an object of admiration. She has learned 
that she is heir to a splendid inheritance, and the con- 
sciousness of independence is but another name for 

ride. No expense has been spared to perfect her 
in the fashionable accomplishments of the day, and 
these with her elegant person and prospective dowry, 
have drawn around her a crowd of admirers. 1 too 
still observe her, but it is at a distance; I stand aloof 
and gaze ai her as at some glorious and unapproach- 
able being, from the mastery of whose presence it is 
impossible to breakaway. We meet comparatively 
often, for I cannot bring myself to shun the opportu- 
nity of seeing her, though she passes me unnoticed, 
or notices me but with indifference.” 

‘‘Assuredly, my friend,” said I, ‘there is a for- 
tune in love, and therefore to repine at the awards of 
the blind goddess is of no avail. In the disappoint- 
ments of affection,as in all others of the heart, stoie- 
ism in the true philosophy. Come, come, Frank, 
away with this boyish melancholy—cheer up, and re- 
member that though this passage in your life be gloo- 
my and desolate, it may be the highway to scenes of 
light and beauty which await your future progress.” 

** It is uselessto philosophize,”’ replied Werner. 
** Reason, | own, shows us true beacons by which we 
might safely direct our course; but, Love sits at the 
helm of the heart, and—”’ 

** Should be thrown overboard for a blind pilot,” 
interrupted I, *‘whenever he trifles with his trust, 
amid breakers and quicksands. ” 

Before he had time'to reply, a friend beckoned me 
to her from a distant part of the room. ‘The lady 
who had summoned me was one of the gay circle in 
which Alice was seated, and after alittle time 1 was 
introduced to the latter. She had not forgotten me; 
but whenever, in the course of conversation, I revert- 
ed to past scenes, she became silent, and even ap- 
parently disconcerted. At first I did not notice her 
embarrassment, so pleasing was it to speak of the as- 
sociations awakened by her presence; but [ soon dis- 
covered my error, and remarked to myself that there 
is no surer way of forfeiting the good grace of those 
who have risen to consequence from the humble 
walks of life, than to remind them of their first estate. 
Pride, like the eagle, looks upward, and fiads no 
gratification in surveying the low perch from which 
it plumed its wing for eminence. 

‘© Who is that student-looking unknown, whom 
you left in the corner yonder?” asked one of the 
group. ‘He looks as pale and melancholy as a dis- 
carded lover.” 

All eyes were directed towards Frank, whose 
face was partly turned towards the window, through 
which the fullemoon was beaming. 

‘© That’s my friend, Dr. Werner,” I returned, 
**T believe you formerly knew him, Miss Prior.” 
** Indifferently,” she replied, with nonchalance. 

** He affected to be your beau at school, 1 have been 
informed,” observed another of the party. ‘* His 
country gallantry must have been really arousing.” 

** He my beau,” cried Alice, extending her fore- 
finger with a scornful smile; ‘* that tall mountaineer 
my beau, indeed!” and she laughed outright. 

The gesture and the coutemptuous smile did not 
escape the notice of their object. I looked at the 
haughty girl, and our eyes met. A blush passed 
aver her features, but it was instantly followed by an 
expression of careless gaiety; and tossing a billet 
to me, she said, 

“* tiere, Mr. Morgan, thisis for you: you used to 
be an admirer of sonnets, and of course you will be 
greatly obliged to me for so valuable a present. Your 
triend handed it to me this evening, by mistake, I 
presume.” 

** Read it, do, do;” cricd half-a-dozen voices at 
once. 

**No, no, indeed,” interrupted Alice, “ you must 
spare me—I am positive 1 should not survive such an 
infliction.” 

Verner turned away in confusion, and withdrew 
from the apartment, stung to the quick. 

The group was soon after dispersed in a cotillion, 
and as my feelings were warmly excited in my friend’s 
behalf, 1 took the opportunity of being alone to see 
what he had written as a valedictory to his cousia.— 
The following were the lines: | 

Farewell—the spellis broken 

That held me in its thrall; 

Farewell—the word is spoken 

My lips shall ne’er recall! 
And though we oft may meet, perchance, 
And mingle in the stirring dance 
With pleasure’s idle-hearted; 
We shall not meet as we have met, . 
Ere hope’s first morning star had set, 
Nor part as we have parted. 


I loved thee, and must Jove thee stili 
In memory of the past, 

Amid whate’er of earthly idl 
My future lot be east! 


= 


For in my boyhood’s sunny prime, 

When brightly from the urn of time 
Life’s golden moments fell, 
hou werta peri to my eyes, 

Sent from Love’s own sweet paradise 
In my young heart to dwell. 


Ay, curl that cherub lip in scorn, 
And give to wit the rein, 

And barb that tongue with sarcasm born 
From thy proud heart’s disdain, 

In mockery of one who erst 


Was ever foremost of the first 
To guard thy maiden fame— 
One who, with quick adventurous hand 
Had braved the proudest of the Jand 
That lightly named thy name, 


And yet if thou canst borrow, 
In beauty’s mirthful pride, 

Delight from friendship’s sorrow, 

- Smile on, I will not chide: 

Yet ah, methinks it were more kind, 

More fraught with woman’s feeling mind 
To hide derision’s fang, 

From one who even now would dare 

More than life’s brittle thread could bear, 
Ere thou shouldst feel a pang. 


Farewell, may nought of sadness 
Thy coming hours befall: 

But thine to meet with gladness 
And gentle looks from all— 

And mine to wend my way alone, 

Whether with thorns or roses strewn, 
I care not—fate shall tell— 

Soul-nerved with stoic pride to bear 

Calmly the cold world’s wintriest air, 

And ev’n thine own—farewell. 

I suddenly roused from the reverie into which the 
perusal of the stanzas had thrown me, by a shriek 
which broke from near the centre of the apartment, 
and hurrying towards the spot, [ beheld Alice, pale 
and insensible, in the arms of the gentleman with 
whom she had been danciag. One of the large chan- 
deliers had broken from its fastenings by the jar of 
the cotillions, and the whole weight of the massy or- 
nament had fallen obliquely upon the neck and 
shoulder of the beautiful sirl. ‘he external injury 
was scarcely perceptible, and after a little time she 
was so far recovered as to be enabled to ride home. 
An experienced surgeon was summoned, and whenI 
called, a few days after, to learn the state of her 
health, her father informed me that her case had 
been pronounced hopeless! A large and deep-seated 
aneurism had made its appearance in such a situation 
that an operation was deemed impracticable. As I 
left the house, my promise to Frank occurred to me, 
and I took my way to his office. 1 found him in ra- 
ther a raelancholy mood, surrounded with books and 
anatomical drawings, an@ deeply engaged in study. 
After a lite conversation on topics connected with 
past scenes, I asked him if he had seen his cousin 
since her late accident. 

** No,” he replied, ** has any thing of consequence 
befallen her?” 

I gave him the particulars of her misfortune. © At 
first he would not believe me, butjwhen convinced 
that I was in earnest, he drooped his head upon his 
hand and remained silent for several minutes. At 
length he asked, 

**Did you say that Dr, ———— despaired of her 
recovery 

‘* So her father assured me.” 

* Then I will see her,” resumed he, after a little 
pause, ‘* | have had no inconsiderable experience 
in the treatment of such injaries.” 

He took from a drawer a case of instruments; and 
having satisfied himself that they were in perfeet 
order, we set off together for Mr. Morton’s. 

We found the old gentleman walking the roo: in 
anagony of grief. As soon as he became a little 
calm, I introduced my companion as a young sure 
geon of eminence, whom I had taken the liberty to 
call in, thinking that possibly his experience might 
prove of some benelit to the sufferer, 

“Thank you,” returned Mr. Morton; ** but I fear 
that all our efforts will end in disappointment.” 

‘‘ While there is life there is hope,” observed 
Frank, encouragingly, as they entered the apart- 
ment of the invalid. 

After a short absence they returned. 

** And what think you, doctor??? whispered the 
old gentleman, as soon as he had closed the door. 


‘¢{ think—nay, I know that she can be saved,” 
was the firm reply. 


Saved! How?” 


** By a painful and most perilous operation.” 

** And who will perform it,” asked I, ‘* since Dr. 
—— has refused?” 

‘* There is one,” replied Werner, ‘‘ who will at- 
tempt it, if his seniors lack courage.” 

At this moment the door opened and Dr ——., the 
surgeon in attendance, entered. 

** Ah, Dr. Werner, I um very glad to meet you— 
T have just driven round to your office to bring you 
here; but some one has anticipated me.” 

** He has seen her, Dr.” said the father, ‘‘and bids 
me to take comfort in the prospect of her recovery.” 

** What!” exclaimed Dr. ——, addressing Wer- 
ner, “ will you attempt to take up that artery, seated 


a3 it is in the very neighbourhood of the heart?” 


** With your approval and assistance, sir,” was the 
reply. 
The fact was, Werner had been the favourite 


of Dr. ——, who had formed so high an opinion of 
his professional abilities from the seience aud skill 
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he had displayed on several occasions while yet a 
student, that he almost looked — him as his supe- 
rior, even at that period, and always consulted him 
in all dangerous emergencies. 

** But,” continued Dr. ——, ‘* how can you expect 
my approval in thisease, when remind you that the 
Operation you have in view has never been attempted 
but once, and then by the first surgeon in Europe, in 
whose hands it completely failed. I stood by him at 
the time, and witnessed the painfal reluctance with 
which he abandoned it, after.a long-continued and 
most anxious effort.” 

“Sir,” replied the young surgeon, respectfully, 
‘*] have twice successfully reduced a similar aneu- 
rism, and with your support can do it again.” 

** Then will i stand by you,” said Dr. ——, and 
retired to make the neceseary prepzrations, Before 
he withdrew, however, Frank saidto him, 

“Be kind enough, doctor, not to mention my 
name to the patient, if you please: I have a special 
reason, for the request: and, pray, throw a handker- 
chief over her face, for the countenance of a suffer- 
ing female womans me.” 

‘The arrangements were soon completed, and we 
were admitted to the apartment of the invalid. The 

atient had on a white undress, and was seated in a 
nae easy-chair, with her head reclining on Dr. ——’s 
shoulder. Her neck and the upper margin of her 
bosom were uncovered, exposing a large pulsating 
tumor, which seemed on the very point of yielding to 
the vital current that circled beneath. Her father 
stood by, holding her hand, with a countenance in 
which hope, fear, and sorrow were most touchingly 
depicted. i glanced instinctively and with an ab- 


‘sorbing feeling of apprehension towards the young 


surgeon, as he prepared himself for the fearful oper- 
ation with a composure so marked, that it seemed to 
border onapathy. He was pale than usual, but then 
I could not detect the slightest quivering of a muscle 
—he was perfectly firm and self-collected. Every 
lineament of his face showed the mastery of mind 
over the strong passions which must be subjected 


during the performance of his dangerous task, and 


accordingly there was no more emotion to be detect- 
ed in the bearing of that manly frame, than if it had 
been chiselled from the insensible marble. As he 
bent down, however, and with one stroke of the knife 
made a deep and free incision along that beautiful 
bust, which was followed by a convulsive tremor and 
a suppressed groan of the sufferer, I thought I heard 
him catch his breath for once, spasmodically; but no 
other sign of diseomposure escaped him... 

‘* Father, dear father,” cried the poor girl, ‘‘clasp 
my hand closer—closer stili—l can’t feel you—so-- 
so—that will do.” 

Tears stood in the old man’s eyes, and he turned 
away his face fromthe scene. Even Dr. ——, vete- 
ran as he was, respired with difficulty. But the ad- 
venturous operator kept steadily on, dexterously 
winding deeper and deeper amidst nerves, veins, and 
arteries, with askill, on the perfect integrity of which 
depended the life of the lovely being in whose fate 
he was so warmly interested—his progress rendered 


doubly obscure by the effusion of blood, and doubly | 


dangerous from the unnatural situation of the sur- 
rounding parts—until at length, by a masterly effort, 
he succeeded in securing the deep-laid and ruptured 
vessel. ‘he dressings were soon adjusted, and leay- 
ing Dr.—— and the tather to replace the patient in 
bed, we retired to the drawing-room. Frank threw 
himself on the sofa, exhausted by the smothered and 
almost insupportable excitement of the scene through 
which he had just passed, r 

*‘Some air,” said he, faintly; ‘* I feel ill—very ill. 
There is a strange sense of dizziness in my head, and ; 
of suffocation here,” he continued, Jaying his hand 
on his breast, **which almost overcomes me.” 

I threw up the window, and the cool air, witha 
glass of wine, partially restored him. Dr.—-now 
entered, his benevolent countenance beaming with 
such an expression of admiration as a fond parent ex- 
hibits on the triumph of a favorite child. 

*“Well; well, my son,” he exclaimed,‘* I will no 
longer be proud of my surgical abilities. Hitherto 
I have thought there was nothing practicable within 
the compass of my art which I could not perform; 
but you have taught me a new lesson, and_l own my 
mistake.” 

I will not attempt to describe the mingled expres- 
sions of gratitude and respect with which the father 

reeted the saviour of his child. He took him affee- 
tionately by the hand, he solicited the favour of his 
friendship, and amid thanks and benedictions, beg- 

d him to mention any sum—even to the extent of 

alf his fortune—as a remuneration for the obligation 
he had conferred, 

‘<The consciousness of having performed my duty, 
and secured the regard of such men as yourself and 
Dr. ——,” returned the young surgeon, ‘were an 
ample reward for my services. But of this we will 
speak at some futare day. In the mean time, as I 
am obliged to leave town tozmorrow, you will be kind 
enough to dispense with any furtherassistance on my 

rt—the welfare of your daughter could not be en- 
‘trusted to safer hands than those of Dr. ——.” 

Before the expiration of a month, Alice was re- 
stored to perfect health. About this time, one af- 
ternoon, the servant brought in a note from Mr. 
Morton to Werner, requesting him to call at his 
‘house as early as be could make it convenient. He 
did so. The old gentleman met him with all the 
kindness of their last interview. 

I have sent for you, doctor, partly because I had a 

_ selfish wish to,see you myself, and partly because my 


daughter desires to.thank you personally for the con- | 


tinuance of that life for whose preservation, under 
Providence, she is indebted to yourself atone.— 
Walk into the parlor, and she will be with you pre- 
sently.”” 

The door opened soon after, and Alice entered. . 
Her cheeks had not yet recovered their usual colour, 
yet never, perhaps, before had she appeared so beau- 
tiful as that moment. During her convalescence she 
had been made acquainted with the danger from which 
she had just eseaped, and the name of the injured 
individual whose skill had conducted her safely 
through that fearful crisis.. There is no better mo- 
ralist than sickness. The spirit of pride, mirth and 
ambition are rebuked and exorcised from the bed- 
side of disease. This was the case with the poor 
girl during her recent illuess. The fascinating illu- 
sions of the gay world, which had for years dazzled 
her too credulous imagination, had given place to 
the sober realities of the sick chamber. Removed 
from the excitement of that thoughtless world, she 
had an opportunjty for reflection. Memory had been 
busy with the images, the endearments of the past. 
The friends of her early orphanage—the kindnesses 
she had experienced at their hands—the vows and the 
visions of her first attachment, had all passed again 
and again before her mind, mingled with the con- 
sciousness of ingratitude and broken faith, and she 
now presented herself before her slighted lover, hu- 
miliated and self-condemned. Frank rose to receive 
her. ‘The poor girl hid her face with her hands, 
while the tears gushed out from her jewelled fingérs. 
He led her to the sofa and seated himself beside 
her. After a momentary silence, he said, 

‘¢ Spare me, cousin Alice, Lentreat you. Though 
there have been times when I have prayed to see you 
shed such tears, yet now that those prayers are an- 
swered, I cannot see you weep.” 

‘Ah, Werner, forbid not the sacrifice of sincere 
contrition—it is the fittest requital I can make for 
the wrongs you have suffered trom my unkindness, 
and the one which remorse would wring from my 
heart, though it should struggle to resist the impulse 
of its better nature.” 

** There is no longer need of sucha sacrifice. For- 
tune has already more than requited me for the trials 
of which you speak, by affording me the opportunity 
and the willing power to serve you when you had 
ceased to remember me.” 

** Ample has been your revenge,” sighed the dis- 
consolate girl. ‘‘ Yet can you forgive me?” 

**1 can—I do,” exclaimed Frank. ‘‘ Your temp- 
tations to err were such as might have shakena strong- 
erimind. 1 was poor, friendless, unknown; you were 
rich, accomplished, and admired. Let us deem this 
a sufficient palliation for the neglect which perhaps 1 
have merited.” 

He took her hand and pressed it to his lips—it was 
wet with the dew of repentant love. 

** These tears,” said he, tenderly, ‘*shall be the 
Jethe in which I will drown every unpleasing remem- 
brance. Come, dear Alice, let us to your father.— 
He professes to be greatly obliged to me. With 
your permission, I will teach him how he may cancel 
the obligation.” 

‘¢ |] have told him all—your brotherly solicitude in 
my behalf—our plighted affection—together with my 
bitter ingratitude and estrangement—all this I have 
told him.” 

**And my answer was,” said the old gentleman, 
who, having entered a moment previous, had caught 
the last few words of Alice, ** my answer was, doc- 
tor, that though you havea perfect claim on her heart 
and hand, you have no right to remove her from her 
present home, and thereby leave me childless and 
solitary. I cannot live without her; and as you, 
doubtless, like all true lovers, are in the same unfor- 
tunate predicament, I see no other way than for you 
to consent—and. the sooner the better—to become 
one of my own litle family.” PROTEUS. 


Sarurpay, Marca 38, 1832. 


A new opera, entitled the ‘* Maid of Judah,” was 
produced at the Park theatre on Monday evening.— 


It is a piece in three acts, founded on Scott’s romance 
of Ivanhoe. 


By a letter from Harrisburg, we learn, that the 
hill. entitled ** An act to incorporate the Philadel- 
phia Typographical Society,” has passed the Senate, 
and been sent to the House of Representatives. 


The bill granting licenses to oyster cellars, has 


passed the legislature, been signed by the Governor, 
and has thus become a law. 


Mrs. Keppel is a great favourite in New York.— 
She is pronounced an admirable actress. 


ARITHMETIC, 

Mr. Lyman Cobb, of New York, has just-issued a 
litle work on arithmetic, designed as explanatory to 
a system which Mr. Cobb intends to. make public. — 


‘books which have issued from the press under the 
auspices of Mr. C., we are disposed to consider this 


last as another useful publication. 


= 


From the high and popular character of other school 


a 
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A SINGULAR CASE. 
A most extraordinary case was recently adjudged 
before the District Court of Providence, R. I. The 
particulars, as given by the Boston Patriot, are as fol- 
iows:—** A sailor who alleges his name is Slocum, 
was for the third time examined on a charge of Pi- 
racy and murder, before Judge Putman on Satur- 
day last. It appears that Mr. John Allen of New- 
port, formerly fitted outa sloopforthe coast of Af- 
rica, from which he received intelligence in 1825, the 
vessel being then on the South American Coast.— 
She has not since been heard from. About two 
months since, several sailors arrived at Newport, 
from Norfolk. They hired a carriage and proceed- 
ed to Portsmouth. ‘They passed a house on their 
journey, which one of the sailors observed was occu- 
pied by his unclé, and that it was the place where he 
Spent his younger days. On returning to Newport, 
the same person took some opium and brandy, and 
soon became very much deranged. In this state, he 
@eclared himself to be one of the crew belonging to 
the aforesaid sloop, and also that the said crew rose 
upon the officers, and that all were killed except him- 
self. He further stated that he remained on board 
of the vessel for several days alone, and was taken 
off by a piratical eruizer. After recovering from his 
fit of delirium, he denied the assertions which he had 
made; but he was immediately arrested for the crime 
of piracy and murder. Mr. Allen (his uncle) the 
owner of the vessel, was sent for, and instantly re- 
cognised him as his nephew, who had sailed in his 
vessel. The sailor denied ever having seen Mr. Al- 
len before. Mr. A. then stated that Slocum had 
slept at his house a few nights before, and seemed 
perfectly well acquainted with the house. Slocum 
however denied having any knowledge of Allen or 
his vessel. The mother of Slocum was then sent 
for, and immediately recognised her son, whom she 
thought dead. She said that there were several scars 
about his body, by which he was recognised; but on 
examination no such scars were found. ‘The United 
States Marshal recognised him as alad whom he 
once knew in Portsmouth. After a most scrutinizing 
examination, at three different times, the Judge dis- 
charged him on Monday last; the parties having fail- 
ed to identify him.” 


Paganini has been fully successful at Liverpool. 


AMPHITHEATRE AND Ripine Scnoor.—A corres- 
pondent informs us that itis in contemplation to erect 
a capacious brick edifice, or amphitheatre, at the N. 
E. corner of Coates’ street and Old York. Road, as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be made—the 
building to be eighty feet on Coates’ street, and one 
hundred and fifty feet in depth. Connected with the 
establishment is to be a first rate riding school; and 
it is further stated that a company is now forming, 
with the object of raising a capital of $50,000 for the 
above purpose. The shares are fixed at $100 each, 
and the books will soon be publicly opened. We 
give this on anonymous authority, but the project is 
plausible. 
SPORTS OF THE TURF. 

The Charleston Gazette of the twenty-first inst. 


‘says, ** the sports of the Turf commence this day 


with the great match race for $5000 a side, between 
the ** Clara Fisher” of Col. SineLeron, and the 
** Bonnets of Blue,” of Col. Jounson, of Virginia. 
The high character these gentlemen have sustained 


| in their respective States, in the improvement of our 


breed of Horses, both by their choice blood and un- 
rivalled skill in training, renders this race of an 
extremely doubtful result, and of a most interestin 
character, to all lovers of sport. In ancient days the 
lofty Theban did not think it an ignoble office for his 
muse to celebrate the contest of the Stadieum. Our 
modern Pindars, who have imitated the obscurity of 
their master, without any of his sublimity—who have 
borrowed all his smoke, without any of his fire— 
might well afford, on this occasion, to mount their 
poetical cart-horse, and goad their jaded muse to 
water at the Castatian fount. ‘ Much yet remains 
missing.’ ” 

The Philadelphia Association of Young Men, 
without distinction of party, for celebrating the 4th 
of July, promises to become one of the most respec- 


table, numerous, and popular associations of our 
country. The highly creditable manner in which the 


association celebrated the last 4th of July, and the 


= appéarance of its members at the recent cele- 
| bration of the twenty-second instant, have acquired 
| for them mueh just commendation and public fa- 
vour. The society consists of upwards of one hun- 
dred of the most intelligent and reputable young men 
of the community, and we learn that accessions 
are constantly being made, It will be remembered 
that the Hon. George M. Dallas has been selected as 
the orator for the approaching national jubilee, when 
we have no question that this association will devise 
such a celebration as will be worthy of the occasion. 
Applications for membership may be made through 
the President of the Association, Robert Hare, Jr., 
Esquire. 


The New York American says:—**The proceed- 
ings in Virginia, on the agitation of the proposal in 
Congress to remove the remains of Washington, are 
published to-day, asa curious, thougli not a singular, 
illustration of the extlusiveness of Virginia feeling; 
as if Washington did not belong, living and dead, to 
the nation—as his example does to the universe and 
posterity. On the subject of these remains, we con- 
fess our regret that a proposition made by Mr. Cam- 
breleng during the'discussion in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, upon the question of their removal, was 
not adopted. Jt was that an appropriation of $200,- 
000 be made, for the purpose of acquiring the domain 
where the tomb is now placed, and erecting over it 
a suitable monument. We hope this proposition 
may be venewed with success, - 


The new novel of Eugene Aram appears to excite 
general interest and admiration. In the universal 
fervour of admiration, we are sorry to see some of 
our journalists volunteering to defend the character 
of Mr. Bulwer’s works from the charge of immora- 
lity. . It is alleged in his behalf that the catastrophe 
of his works always metes out equal-handed justice 
to his characters, and proves that virtue and vice 
must eventually meet their appropriate reward. This 
is generally true with regard to the Pelham novels; 
but it is, in our opinion, wholly insufficient to rescue 
them from the reproach of being unfavourable to the 
cause of virtue. 

It cannot be denied that he adorns vice in all the at- 
tractions of luxury, refinement, genius and sentiment 
—that he masks her loathsomeness with the mere- 
tricious trappings of imagination, and leads her forth 
before the public glowing with beauty, and redolent 
with joy. His youthful reader pursues his hero 
through every varied and witching scene of vice, 
shares in his vicissitudes and revels in his pleasures, 
until the intoxicating influence seizes on every sense, 
rules his reason, and riots through his veins. It is 
vain, it is worse than vain, after having thus filled 
his reader’s mind with vice and voluptuousness—af- 
ter having lashed his passions into phrenzy, to curb 
and turn them at the brink of the precipice, by a 
coldly uttered moral, or a quaintly told saw. Even 
in Mr. Bulwer’s more serious characters we see the 
same fault. Their sentiment is ever tinged with er- 
ror, their romance is always linked with crime, 

It was said of Milton’s Satan that he was drawn in 
colours too romantic and grand, and that being guilty 
he should have only excited disgust and horror in- 
stead of reverence and sympathy. How much farther 
does this objection apply to all of Bulwer’s works. 
When we enter into the dark recesses of the eharac- 
ters he has portrayed, view their loftiness and subli- 
mity, and see their romance and sensibility, we for- 
get they are stained and darkened with crimes for 
which we should entertain no feeling but detestation. 
We cherish an involuntary and mysterious sympathy 
with the shadowy nature before us, and from loving 
the criminal, we have not to progress far to cherish 
the crime. In fact, with Mr. Balwer’s code of mo- 
rality, the distinctions of right and wrong grow dim 
and indistinct, and the character which first excited 
disgust, raises, when we shut the book, feelings close- 
ly akin to admiration. The dreadful and unhallowed 
sentiment of Moore—a sentiment which we have 
shuddered to hear warbled from the lips of delicate 
and refined females—is fully realized: 


| “I Know not, I care not what guilt’s, in that heart, 
I but know that I !ove thee whatever thou art.” 

Mr. Bulwer’s merits are great, very great; but 
we fear they do not arise from the moral tendency 
of his works, and we consider it the duty of the jour- 
nalist rather to warn the youthful mind into a con- 
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sciousness of the danger than to lull into a security | death for murder; and thas the moral of the tale is 


false and it may be fatal. 

The above was written before we had read Bul- 
wer’s last novel, Eugene Aram, and with reference 
to his preceding novels, Paul Clifford and Pelham 
in particular. Having since perused the latest ee. 
duction, from the pen of this most popular novelist, 
ve are scarcely prepared to'say of it, what we have 
written above, and expected to beable to apply to 
this last, with the same truth and justice, that it may 
be applied to several of its predecessors. The cha- 
racter of Ara: is that of a man of a great and mighty 
intellect, but nevertheless that of a man who in an 
evil hour, and a moment of passion, had taken away 
the life of a human being. It may be fairly urged, 
that under no circumstances should the moral novel- 
ist, or that writer who devotes himself to the well 
being of the human family, picture a criminal in lu- 
minous colours, either with regard to mind or per- 
son, inasmuch as splendid vice is, in some instances, 
and to depraved appetites, as fascinating as splendid 
virtue. On the other hand, it may be said, and espe- 
cially with regard to Eugene Aram, that the curse 
of his single crime haunted him through all his after 
life, like a demon, and that his wisdom and high re- 
putation with the world, only served to render the 
anguish of that one rankling thought more bitter 
and poignant, No one, as we view the picture, could 
desire to emulate the intellect of Aram, and be will- 
ing to undergo his anguish. Hence the moral would 
seem, that however mighty the mind, and brilliant 
the reputation of an individual, let him have a secret 
serpent, the recollection of a horrid crime, gnawing 
at his heart, shadowing the present, and rendering 
the future rife with doubt, apprehension and despair, 
and he must still beutterly wretched. This was espe- 
cially the case with Aram—his portrait as delineated 
by Bulwer is eloquently sketched by a contemporary 
—the New York Albion. 

‘* A thousand emotions spring from the soul of 
Eugene; possessed of an unlimited capacity, where- 
with he had seized the treasures of knowledge, and 
investigated as well the secrets of nature, as the 
springs of action in. her creatures; moulded in the 
gentlest form, whereby his soul might claim kindred 
with all that was kind and good on earth, and endow- 
ed with an appearance and acourtesy of manner, that 
recommended him in the exchange of sentiment and 
sympathy with his kind, he held the materials of 
happiness in his grasp, and apparently commanded 
his destiny. But, one act was sufficient to debase 
the standard nature had so proudly formed, and its 
withering recollection drove him from a:world he 
was so calculated to adorn, into a solitude*where his 
own heart was his only communicant. Mr. Bulwer, 
with masterly skill, has displayed the appearance of 
the recluse, and reported his anathemas against man- 
kind, which the cursory reader would attribute to bit- 
ter experience and a correct knowledge of the world; 
but in reality the source of his. emotions towards 
man, is not derived from study, nor does it arise 
from the conviction of the unworthiness of others: 
—a monitor within, while it proclaims his mental su- 
periority, tells of his moral infirmity; Aram hates so- 
ciety, because he has invaded the highest privilege of 
man—that of life—he fears it, because the stroke of 
retribution may proceed from it. He gazes above, 
and holds communion with the stars—he looks be- 
neath **upon the loveliest of nature’s offspring,’ 
for the luminaries of the Heavens, and the flowers of 
the earth can bear no witness against him.” 

Every art is resorted to by Aram in order to es- 
cape detection and live down suspicion. He removes 
to a solitary part of the country, and yields himself 
exclusively to study and to good works towards, his 
fellow men. He wins the affections of a young and 
lovely female, and but a few weeks before the period 
fixed for the marriage, Houseman, the sole living 
witness to the murder committed by Aram, visits the 
latter, and demands an exorbitant price for the seeret. 
Aram readily purchases the silence and absence of 
Houseman by a sacrifice of all his worldly. wealth, and 
evenon such terms considers his apprehensions cheap-. 
ly allayed, and hastens on the wings of hope to con- 
summate the marriage. But even when he believed 
himself the most secure, and after many years of ap- 
prehension and anguish—when he cherished the 
dream that the cup of mortal bliss was about to be 
pressed to his lips, his secret is suddenly betrayed, 


he is arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 


rendered palpable andadmonitory. True it is, that 
the character of Aram throughout is attractive and 
invested with absorbing interest; but the splendour of 
intellect with which he is endowed, only serves to 
render more dreadful the consequences of a single 
crime committed in an evil hour; but from the har- 
rowing remorse and penalty of which the criminal in 
vain attempts to escape. Instead, therefore, of pro- 
voking crime, we think the whole scope and design 
of this production, unlike its predecessors, is to ex- 
hibit in a distinet and forcible manner the horrors of 
the guilty, no matter how extraurdinary the intellect 
with which that guilt may be associated. Its moral 
tendency must therefore be estimated as salutary; 
and under this impression we commend it to general 


perusal. 


It is stated that Mr. Rives has requested leave to 
return to the United States from France next autumn. 
Leave will no doubt be granted, and another minister 
appointed to supply his place. 


We learn that Mrs. Chapman was acquitted of the 
charge of murder, on Saturday last. Mina’s trial 
has been postponed. 


A letter has been received at Washington city from 
LarayeETTe, in which the veteran states he had been 
very ill of inflammation of the breast, but was on the 
recovery. The death of no foreigner would be more 
generally lamented in this country than that of La- 
FAYETTE: And yet it is more than probable that he 
will survive another revolution in Frauce, and see 
his aspirations for the weal and liberty of his native 
land realized to a still greater extent than at present. 
The old patriot would no doubt be willing to yield 
up the ghost after witnessing such a consummation of 
his fondest hopes. : 


The Pittsburg Mercury of Tuesday last, says:— 
‘We are yet unable to give the particulars of the 
damage occasioned by the flood along the river and 
its branches. . In our next we shall probably be en- 
abled to do so. The manufacturers of salt adjacent 
to the Kiskiminetas, have sustained heavy losses.— 
Mr. Boggs is said. to have lost to the extent of forty 
thousand dollars. A passenger in a steamboat that 
ascended the river during the freshet, says that the 
havoc along theriver is immense—that houses, stacks 
of grain and hay were carried down the river by the 
force of the torrent—that he counted about 150 houses 
descending, some containing furniture—and that 
nearly whole villages were swept away.” 


We understand the Philadelphia Band propose 
to give a grand Fireman’s Ball, on or about the 19th 
of March. 


MourvEer.—The Alabama Republi- 
can, published at Cahawba, Alabama, has the fol- 
lowing under date of the thirteenth instant:—‘* A 
slight quarrel took place on Saturday the 4th inst. 
between Thomas Pearson and J. W. M‘Kinnie; both 
residents of this county. M‘Kinnie was in'the habit 
of peddling, and set off after the quarrel for a round 
in the neighbourhood,—on his return home, to his 
uncle, Kincher M‘Kinnie’s, in the afternoon, he had 
to pass by Pearson’s. We understand whilst passing 
by, in Ais wagon, Pearson shot him with buck shot 
through the abdomen, and he expired in about an 
hour and a half. Pearson has made his escape.” 


FRESHET AT CINCINNATI. 

The Cincinnati Gazette of the 13th inst. says— 
‘*¢ The rise in the River is of a most distressing cha- 
racter. It is carrying desolation into all the lower 
part of the city. Difference of opinion exists, as to 
its comparative height. Many think it has not been 
so high since 1792. Some say it was as high in 1815. 
At five last evening, it was rising at the rate of an 
inch inanhour. We have no information of its ope- 
ration in the vicinity; but, in the city, it is very dis- 
tressing, especially upon the poor, in the western 
part of the low grounds.” 

The same paper contains this notice:—‘*E, §, 
Thomas requests the favour of the editor of the Ga- 
zette to say, that the office of the Commercial Daily 
Advertiser is so-completely flooded, by the extraor- 
dinary rise of water, that no paper can issue from it 
until the flood isabated. Add to which, his dwelling 
cannot be approached but by boats, and his family 


have been compelled to retreat to the second story.. 


These circumstances he trusts will plead his excuse 
with his patrons.” — 

The Cincinnati National Republican of the 15th 
inst. has this postscript:—* The flood is sll increas- 
ing,—and at 6 o’clock last evening had risen 18 inches 


in the last 24 hours.” 


We have still later papers by yesterday’s mail.— 
The Cincinnati Advertiser of the 17th inst. says:— 


The desolation occasioned by the late extraordi- 
nary rise in the river, cannot be so described as to 
be fully comprehended. All that part of our city 
that lies between the river and Columbia street, and 
for half the space between Columbia and Third sts. 
is submerged. For the whole distance from Deer 
creek to Millcreek, extending back tromtwo to three 
squares, every thing is under water. Last evening, 
when our paper was made up for the press, the rise 
continued, but was somewhat abated. 

We have been apprised of the death of two indi- 
viduals by drowning. Many houses have floated 
away. And also, an immense amount of property, 
in lumber, wood, rails, &«. The bridge over Mill 
Creek has floated off. It seems useless, at present, 
to speculate upon the extent of loss. One thing is 
certain:—Since the settlement of the country, no- 
thing so destructive has occurred in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. From Pittsburgh to New Orleans must 
be one continued scene of desolation. 

Oar information is, that the water had began to 
fall above, so that no great additional rise is to be 
apprehended. In this city, it is supposed that the 
River is from twelve to fitteen inches higher than it 
was ever known before, being 61 feet 5 inches above 
low water mark, 


NEW THEATRE. 

We understand that it is in contemplation to erect 
a new theatre in the Northern Liberties. {t is pro- 
posed to locate it somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Vine street; and the plan has already been pre- 
pared and adopted. We rejoice to witness this new 
instance of the enterprise of that spirited district, and 
as a large proportion of the theatre going community 
now come from that quarter, we have no doubt, if 
conducted with respectability and propriety, as such 
an establishment should be to deserve success, that it 
will meet with it. - 


Dr. Bird, of this city, the author,of the Gladiator, 
has nearly completed another dramatic effort, entitled 
** Oralloossa,”’ intended for Mr. Forrest. 


We are pleased to understand that the sale of Mr. 
Smith’s novel of the ‘* Forsaken”? has been very ex- 
tensive, and the opinions of those who have read the 
work, are warmly commendatory. It should be re- 
collected that this production was written several 
years since, and is a first attempt in the novel way on 
the part of the writer. A second, and with his more 
matured powers, could not fail to produce a work of 
still’ more power and interest. 


We learn that the enterprising Managers of the 
Arch Street Theatre have applied to a literary gen- 
tleman of this city for the purpose of having him 
dramatise Bulwer’s new novel of Eugene Aram.— 
In the hands of a competent individual, this work 
might be dramatised with great success. Some of 
the scenes are finely adapted for the stage. 


A resolution has passed the State Senate that three. 
thousand copies in English, and three thousand in 
German, of Washington’s Farewell Address, be 
printed in pamphlet form, with the object of distri- 
bution throughout the state. We highly approve of 
this proceeding. Never was there a crisis when the 
important and patriotic sentiments of that address 
should be more de: ply impressed upon the public 
mind than at present. 


Wnecx.—The Elkton (Md.) Press. of Saturday 
last says—“ A man cailing himself Thomas Benson, 


‘came into our office on Thursday last, and made the 


following statement, viz: That the schooner Flash, 
of which vessel he was master, from Vienna bound 
to Philadelphia, was cast away on the Saturday night 
previous, between Wirten Point and Howell’s Point, 
by running foul of a large log of wood, which split 
her completely open. Benson, and another man, 
who were the only persons on board at the time of 
the accident, escaped in the boat, in which they ar- 
rived here on. Wednesday evening.” 


_ In the Massachusetts House of Representatives on 
Thursday last, Mr. Rantool, from the committee on 
the subject of an article published in the Massachu- 
setts Journal and Tribune, made a report thereon, 


| House, and the author of said publication, is therein 

guilty of a contempt and breach of privileges of the 
House; and that for this offence, he should be re- 
quired forthwith to apologize to the House in such 
manner as shall be to their acceptance; and the re- 


ae a ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 


MELANCHOLY Accipeyt.—The Phenix (Alexan- 
dria) Gazette of Saturday last, states that a schooner 
capsized near Fort Washington, during the severe 


blow on Thursday night, and all hands on board pe- 
rished. The steamboat Sydney, then on its way up 


with the mail from Potomac Creek, was unable to 
render any assistance. The name of the yessel is not 
known. 


_ The Centennial anniversary was duly celebrated at 
Pottsville. In closing an account of it the Miners’ 
Journal says:—** Several balls followed in the even- 
ing. A numerousand glittering assemblage of beau- 
ty and fashion filled the spacious rooms of the Penn- 
sylvania Hall. Taste and elegance presided over the 
arrangements. The belles were remarkably grace- 
ful and attractive, and the beaux were well behaved 
and spruce, some of them with coiffures resembling 
Hyperion curls. The decorations of the rooms were 
neat and appropriate—a large and well executed 


portrait of Washington relieved one of the extremi- 
ties,” 


A person named Edward Dantzell, of intemperate 
habits, was frozen to death at Pottsville on Thursday 
night last, 


A most brutal outrage was committed in Dinwid- 
die county, Va. on the 20th inst. by a slave on the 
person of a little girl twelve years of age. The negro 
has been arrested, and received 150 lashes, from the 
effects of which he was not expected to recover. 


New Orteans Reat Estatrt.—The New Or- 
leans Price Current of the eleventh instant says:— 
‘* Real Estate or landed property in the city, is by 
far the briskest article in the market—the immense 
sales of last season, it was supposed, would be follow- 
ed by a calm, if not a depression in prices, and dis- 
astrous consequences were anticipated; but the re- 
sult has been quite the contrary, the:same property 
has been in many instances resold, and is now selling 
ata heavy advance—indeed it appears that the spirit 
of improvement, enterprise and speculation, is about 
to break forth with redoubled vigour.” 


The Mifflin Eagle states, that no damage has been 
done to the Juniata Canal by the late freshets,. 


Morratity 1x Lonpon.—The whole number of 
deaths which occurred in the city of London from 
December, 1830, to December, 1851, was 25,337,— 
Of these 106 died of Cancer, 48 Cholera Morbus, 
4,807 Consumption, 1,738 Hooping Cough, 6 Hydro- 
phobia, 750 Measles, 563 Small Pox, 2 by fright, 35 
burned to death, 131 drowned, 135 killed by falls» 
1 killed by fighting, 2 by lightning, 5 murdered, 7 
poisoned, 1 stabbed, and 8 suicide. In the whole 
number there was but one person who had reached 
the age of 105, and but two that had reached 102, 

During the same year the register enumerates 
28,269 as having been christened, 


MASONRY AND ANTI-MASONRY.—Col. 
Stone, of the New York Commercial Advertiser, has 
announced as on the eve of publication, a very im- 
portant work, no less than a dispassionate history of 
the uses and abuses of Masonry, with a faithful his- 
tory of the origin, rise, and progress.of Anti-Mason- 
ry in the State of New York, including an aceount 
of the original dispute between the Free Masons and 
William Morgan. The first part of the work will 
comprise a series of popular illustrations of Masonry 
and the degrees of Knighthood to the Templars, in- 
clusive. The whole to be drawn from the most au- 
thentic sources, and addressed in a series of letters, 
by permission, to the Hon. John Q, Adams, The 
work will be handsomely printed in.an oetavo volume. 
of 400.pages, and put to press on the 20th of. March. 
next. Such a-work, written fairly and without pre- 
judice, eannot. but be of infinite- importance to the. 
country, and we-trust the commendation we are dis- 
posed to bestow upon Col. Stone for undertaking 
sucha task, may be fully sustained by the impartiality. 
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will tend rather to fan, than allay the excitement 
which now pervades the country on the subject of 
Masonry. 


THE ECONOMITES,. 
Several hundred seceders from the Society, at Eco- 
nomy, in this state, under the management of Mr. 
Rapp, have appended their names to a statement, as 


follows: 

To the American Public.—T he undersigned,mem- 
bers of the Harmony Society, at Economy, in the 
county of Beaver, Pennsylvania, deem it their duty 
thus publicly to make known, that all the authority 
or power which has heretofore been given, granted 
to, or exercised by George Rapp, or by his adopted 
son, Frederick hin, has ceased and determined, 
and has been revoked; and that their, or either of 
their acts, under such authority, in all transactions 
entered into by said George or Frederick Rapp, are 
without the knowledge, assent, or agreement of the 
undersigned, whose interests, as members of the So- 
ciety, are equally involved, and as much entitled to 
protection as those of any other portion of the com- 
munity. 

All Banks, and other Corporations, and Individu- 
als, who have heretofore transacted business with 
said George and Frederick Rapp, as the agents, or 
on behalf of the society, will take notice that all such 
connection between the undersigned, and said George 
and Frederick Rapp has ceased, and the funds of the 
society can no longer be resorted to for the satisfac- 
tion of debts which may have been, or shall be thus 
contracted by said Rapps.—February 1, 1832. 


From the London United Service Journal. 


KOSCIUSZKO. 

Having lived nearly four yearsin the family of 
a Polish nobleman of high distinction, I was ena- 
bled to acquire much information in regard to the 
hero Kosciuszko; for portions of this information 
1 may hereafter take occasion to claim insertion 
in your columns, but at present I shall confine my- 


his remains; for they shed as bright a lustre on 
their object as on their ministrants, and every way 
deserve to be held up to admiration in this land of 
freedom. Kosciuszko was not one of those with 
whom patriotism was but a stepping ladder for self 
aggrandizement; to speak of him, indeed, is to speak 
wane who commanded the esteem even of princes 
against whom his sword was raised; his name belongs 
to the whole civilized world, and his virtues are a 
eet to all mankind. 
owards the close of life, unable to endure the 
spectacle of degradation which his conquered coun- 
try exhibited, and baffled in the generous expecta- 
tions which its artful conqueror had at one time 
bade him cherish, Kosciuszko, after emancipating 
the serfs on his estates in Poland, retired to So- 
leure, where the amiable society of long cher- 
ished friends cheered and softened the last hours 
of a life devoted to great and virtnous deeds,— 
Though absent from the land of his birth, the en- 
thusiastic attachment of his fellow countrymen de- 
fied the chilling influence of separation; and there 
was not a college or a corporation among them 
which did not continue to celebrate his natal day with 
banquets or other festivities. The tidings of his de- 
cease* spread sorrow and desolation over the whole 
face of Poland, and the senate of the republic of 
Cracow immediately issued circulars to the public 
authorities, fixing the fourteenth of the November 
following as the day of national mourning, on which 
the last honors were to be rendered to hismemory. 
Warsaw and Cracow took,the lead in displaying their 
rateful feelings on this solemn occasion; but Poland 
Felt she had yet another sacred duty to perform; her 
hero’s remains were mouldering under a stranger 
sky; she called upon the Emperor Alexander to ob- 
tain their removal from Soleure; with his sanction 
the young Prince Jablonowski was depnted on this 
noble mission, and the body, attended by the father 
and son, in whose society Kosciuszko had calmly 
spent the remnant of his virtuous days, was borne to 
the church of St. Florian, without the walls of Cra- 
cow, whither it had been accompanied for the last 
three miles by the great officers of state. 

The solemn procession, which conveyed it thence 
on the ensuing morning, was finely characteristic 
of the occasion. Warriors of distinguished rank, 
who were grey in their country’s service, bore the 
sacred relics on their shoulders: next followed 
Kosciuszko’s sable charger, caparisoned in black; 
two maidens, with wreaths of oak leaves and 
branches of cypress in their hands, walked by his 
side; then came the general staff, the senate, bur- 
gesses, clergy, and populace. When this array reach- 
ed the Wavel, a hill ence honored by the residence 
of the magnificent Jagellon and other Polish mon- 
archs, a funeral oration was delivered by Count 
Wodziki; he had scarcely closed his lips, when a 
Masovian peasant came forward, and addressing Gen. 
Grabowski, one of Kosciuszko’s companiohs in arms, 
related the following occurrence ina tone of deep 
emotion. ‘* At the battle of Raclawice, when fight- 
ing by the side of three of my brothers, there were 
two guns which committed indescribable havoc on a 
column of Poles, and repeatedly drove them back. 
On a sudden I saw two Cracovian countrymen, fired 


could have kindled such a glow amongst us as their 
heroic devotion: we flew to the rescue of our gallant 
comrades, and the enemy’s artillery was instantly in 
our possession: we turned it upon him, and he took 
to flight.”’+ 

The procession now moved towards the cathedral, 
in the centre of which a splendid catatalk had been 
erected, and beneath this shrine the coffin was de- 
posited. Its only adornments were Sobieski’s sword 
and a branch of laurel. Paintings, executed by 
Stakowicz, were disposed around the sarcophagus; 
one represented Washington investing the hero with 
the order of Cincinnatus; another depicted the citi- 
zens of Cracow swearing fidelity to him; in a third, 
he was portrayed as calmly contemplating a te1a- 
estuous ocean; and a fourth recalled the fatal con- 
ict of Maciciowice, where, covered with wounds, 
and falling from his horse, he was heard to exclaim, 
‘* Finis Poloniz!”} Woronicz, the bishop, discharg- 
ed the last offices over the body, and Lancouski, a 
prelate in high estimation for his poetical talents, ad- 
dressed the assembly with a brief but heart-rending 
eloquence, which brought tears into every eye. Dur- 
ing the ceremony the young Countesses, Angelica 
and Caroline Wodzicka, made a collection at the 
door for behoof of the house of Refuge at Cracow; 
thus calling in Charity herself to render homage to 
the departed great. 

The ceremony was terminated by depositing his 


kings. Its majestic arches extend under the whole 
floor of the cathedral; but to the right, opposite to 
the principal entrance gate, is a subterraneous chapel, 
built by Stanislaus Augustus, in the year 1788, 
where he had fondly hoped to find his last resting- 
place. It is divided into several compartments by 
pillars of the Ionic order; and at present contains 
three sarcophagi; those of John Sobieski, Joseph 
Poniatowski, and Thaddeus Kosciuszko. In life, 
these three patriots sought their country’s weal by 
devious paths; indeath, they still are severed, and 
slumber in three distinct mausolea. That of Kos- 
ciuszko bears no other symbol than his immortal 
name. 

But his country has paid ayet more imperishable 
tribute to her favorite son. ‘The senate of Cracow 
decreed that a lofty mound shouldbe raised on the 
heights of Bronislawad (i. e. ‘* the Champion of 
Fame,” an appellation which it has borne from the 
remotest times, ) and this monument owes its exist- 
ence to the willing zeal of every class and age; the 
magistrate and citizen, nobleman and peasant, young 
and old, rich and poor have been its artificers. For 
three whole years (from the 16th Oct. 1820 to the 
16th of the same month in 1823) did they toil with 
unabating ardour until the hill of Kosciuszko. (the 
Mozgila Kosciuszki)was reared three hundred feet 
above its base, and outshone the two adjoining monu- 
ments of St. Kracus and Queen Wanda. A serpen- 
tine footpath leads the visiter to its summit, from 
which he has a fine prospect of the beautiful banks 
of the Vistula and the ancient city of the Polish kings. 
—The surplus of the subscriptions, which in every 
quarter betokened the fervor of national gratitude, has 
been employed in erecting dwellings for four pea- 
sants, who fought under Kosciuszko’s standard, and 
devote their labors tothe preservation of a memo- 
rial worthy of the leader whom they were called to 
obey and learned to adore. X X, 


* This took place on the 15th October, 1817. And 
he passed so gently out of this scene of pain and trial, 
that it has been justly said of such a death by an emi- 
nent writer,“The grave is the light shedding foot- 
step of an angel, which descends to seek and bear us 
away to a better world.” 
+ The narrator should have added, that the two 
heroes escaped with their lives, and that KosciuszKo 
resented them with officers’ commissions on the 
eld of battle. 

+ This fact is historically correct. The battle was 
gained by the Russians on the 10th October 1794, 


lish Independence. 


He never again trod his native, 
soil, 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
BY A SERGEANT. 

\ Messrs. Editors: I send you another scrap from 
my venerable triend, giving an account of an incident 
which I do not recollect ever to have seen in print. 
I would also state a little circumstance relative to 
himself, while inthe batule of Trenton. He states 
that his fellow soldiers told him, that while engaged 
jin that battle, he was singing a favourite song, al- 
though he was entirely unconscious of it at the time. 
‘The sentiment is contained in the following extract, 
though the rhyme he has partly forgotten: 

« Exert yourselves with power and might, 
See how American boys can fight, 

Drums are beating, colors flying, 

Cannon roaring, men lie dying, 

These are the known effects of war.” 

I hope other survivors of the Revolution will far- 
nish you with some scenes which they witnessed in 
those trying days, before they are ail in the grave. 

Yours, P. 
EBENEZER LEFFINGWELL. 

When I first became acquainted with Ebenezer 
Leffingwell, the American Army lay at Cambridge, 
Ms. While removing their head-quarters to New 
York, I staid one night at the house of Leffingwell’s 


and cover the mouths with their bodies, No war-cry | greg 


remains in the same vault which incloses our aticient | P 


| ordered him back, and. called him a coward. 


ational Church in that place. Young Leffing- 
well wasa well educated and amiable youth, tall, 
athletic, and of fine personal appearance. He was 
an excellent singer, a qualification much thought of 
at that time among the soldiers. He belonged to 
the same regiment, and held the same office, with 
myself. A particular friendship was cultivated be- 
tween us; and in our daily intercourse we addressed 
each other by the application of brother. 

When Col. Knowlton’s regiment left New York, 
after the retreat from Long Islanil, it was for some 
time stationed in the vicinity of Powles Hook, N. J. 
On the 6th of September, 1776, when our regiment 
were paraded, Col. Knowlton presented himself be- 
fore it, and stated that he was going on an expedi- 
tion, and that he wanted 100 volunteers to go with 
him. The Regiment placed great confidence in this 
brave officer, and immediately more than one hun- 
dred men volunteered for the enterprise. The ob- 
ject of this expedition was to attack a detachment of 
British troops on York Island. At this time 1 had 
been sick and under the surgeon’s care for several 
days; but { thought myself sufficiently strong; and be- 
ing anxious to make one of the number to accompa- 
ny my favourite officer, I volunteered among the rest. 
An officer informed the Colonel I was sick, and un- 
able to go; to which he replied, he should be glad 
of my services, but if this was the case, I must stay 
in the camp. Then turning again to the regiment, 
he said, is there any one who will take this serjeant’s 
lace? Serjeant Leffingwell promptly stepped for- 
ward for this purpose, and occupied the post which 
wasassigned tome. ‘The detachment immediately 
marched, attacked the enemy, and repulsed them.— 
During the battle, Col. Knowlton was mortally 
wounded, and died a short time afterwards. A cor- 
poral Williams brought the sad intelligence of his 
death to the camp, which cast a gloom over the coun- 
tenances ofall. He had the affections and confidence 
of all the officers in the army, and especially of Gen- 
eral Washington. Williams also informed us that 
my friend Leffingwell had been tried by a Court 
Martial, and condemned to be shot. ‘This news, to- 
gether with the Col.’s death, was to the minds of the 
soldiers distressing beyond description. Leffingwell 
was brave, and beloved by all whoknew him. Wil- 
liams came to us with his rifle frock stained with 
the blood of the Colonel, whom he had assisted in 
carrying offthe ground where he fell. Ele related 
to us the particulars of the arrest and sentence of 
Leffingwell. After the British were repulsed, he, 
with Leffingwell and others who belonged to our 
regiment, were coming off from the battle ground, 
without any order of march, carrying the wounded 
Colonel, who was still living. As Serj. L. was the 
highest officer in command of this party, he rather 
took the direction, though they still considered 
themselves as subject to Colonel Knowlton’s orders. 
At this moment one Reed, an Adjutant in the Ame- 
rican Army, who had a short time before deserted 
trom the British, met Leffingwell and his party, with 
their beloved Colonel, whose life-blood was fast 
spending, and commanded him to take his rank with 
the main body. ‘As Reed was sent out incase of an 
emergency, and had arrived afier the engagement 
was over, and was wholly unacquainted with the si- 
tuation of the troops, Leffingwell did not consider 
himself bound to obey his orders, and explained to 
him the circumstances of the case; but Reed again 
‘Lhe 
Serjeant, knowing more about the condition of the 
party, paid little or no attention to his commands. 


Reed soon met him again, exasperated to madness 
because he had not been obeyed. Leffingwell was at 
this moment alone, and Reed rode toward him in 
the greatest rage, cursed him with horrid oaths, call- 
ed him a deserter, said he had ordered him back 
once, and would now know the reason his orders 
were not, obeyed. He drew his cutlass and struck 
at his head. Leffingwell put up his hand to ward off 
the blow. His thumb was cut to the bone, and a se- 
vere wound on his head penetrated to the scull. Lo 
self-defence Leffingwell cocked his musket, and le- 


and Kosciuzko’s captivity sealed the downfall of Po- | velled itat Reed, who upon this rode a short distance 


and discharged his pistol at the serjeant, but With- 
out injuring him, thoagh the cartridge fell by his 
side. 

The villain then gave speed to his horse, and im- 
mediately reported the innocent and patriotic Lef- 
fingwell. He was arrested, tried by a court martial, 
and sentenced to die. ‘These particulars fram cor- 
poral Williams were listened to with the most in- 
tense interest. All who knew him believed that my 
friend was unjustly accused, and unjustly eondemn- 
ed, and were indignant that he should lose his life 
through the influence ofa British deserter. A few 
days afterwards, as | was walking alone, while our 
regiment lay at Bergen N. J. I saw some one coming 
towards me whoresembled Leffingwell. I had heard 
that he was shot, and I could think of nothing for a 
moment but his ghost. He called out as he drew 
near me, ‘*Brother R——, how do you do?” I re- 
plied, Is it you, Leffingwell? I heard you were 
dead. ‘** Yes,” saidhe, *‘itis I; come and let us sit 
dewn on this log, for 1 am extremely weak.” His 
hand was slung up by his side, and his head bound 
about with a white cloth, in consequence of his 
wounds. WhenI took his hand, it felt cold as death, 


rasp. 
4 We sat down and he related to me the tragical 
scene through which he had passed. Sentence of 
death had been passed upon him, and the day of his 
execution arrived. He was led to the place appoint- 


and I involuntarily shrunk back from his chilling: 


by the example of their leader, rush upon the eanpon 


father in Norwich, Ct. who was a deacon of a Con- 


ed, was blind folded, and directed to kneel down.— 


— 


The guard of soldiers who were to be his execution~ 
ers, were ordered to make ready. They cocked their 
pieces, and Leffingwell fainted. He was for some 
time insensible to what took place. He said when 
he heard the sound of their locks, the horrors of 
death ran over him. At this moment a reprieve was 
read from Gen. Washington. The friends of Leffing- 
well had interceded strongly in his favour, and the 
consideration of his faithfulness as a soldier and the 
representations of thos® who witnessed the conduct 
of Reed, are supposed to have induced the General 
to save his life. After he had recovered a little 
from his fainting, a brother of his, who was a mi- 
litiaman, told him that he was pardoned; but for 
— he could hardly be persuaded that he was 
alive. 

These events greatly injured this amiable, lovely 
and patriotic soldier. He was no longer that cheer- 
ful and jovial companion that he formerly was. After 
this, he fought in the battle of Princeton, but the 


term of his enlistment having expired, he returned to 


Norwich, where I called upon him when I left the 
army. As evidence that the General Officers confi- 
ded in him as a worthy soldier, he was offered a 
Lieutenant’s commission if he would join the army 
during the war; but having just settled in life, the 
toils and suffering of the former campaign weighed 
so heavily upon his spirits, that he could not think 
of again going into the camp. 

I have not heard from him for years, and suppose 
that he has long since gone the way of all the earth. 
As for Reed, he was, soon after his cruel and scan- 
dalous treatment of L. tried by a Court Martial for 
misconduct, and degraded from his office of Adju- 
tant, which is the last I heard of him. 

From this circumstance ot Reed’s conduct, and 
the conduct of some others in 1776, our officers 
learned to place but little confidence in the seape- 
goats of the British army, and even General Lee 
was considered at that time by some of the soldiers 
as a dishonest man. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New-York Commercial Advertiser. 


EUGENE ARAM. 

There are various editions of the Newgate Calen- 
dar. One, we believe, has been compiled with care, 
and contains annotations illustrating the lives of the 
most celebrated English criminals. We have it not 
in our possession, and whether the relics of Eugene 
Aram, to which Mr. Bulwer occasionally refers in 
his notes, are genuine, or have been published as 
such, or assumed as such by poetic license, we know 
not. The brief biographical notice in Lempriere’s 
Dictionary, gives Aram credit for a similar course of 
study to that described in the novel; and so far as 
facts are concerned agrees with the report in the 
copy of the Newgate Calendar before us, where par- 
ticulars are mentioned. He was born in 1704, of an 
old family, but his father was a poor man, and a 
gardener by profession, Eugene had only the advan- 
tages of a day school, and of his own inextinguisha- 
ble thirst for knowledge, until his father went into 
the service of Sir Edward Blackett; when the son 
was enabled to enjoy leisure, privacy, and books, 
He at fit devoted himself to mathematics. He 
was employed as a book keeper in London, at the 
age of sixteen; but, after a severe attack of the small 
pox, returned to hisfather’s house, where he recom- 
menced his solitary studies; which were now, how- 
ever, of another character, as he applied himself to 
the perusal of poets, philosophers and historians, 
His mode of acquiring languages was most inartificial 
and laborious; ashe would undertake to master a 
certain brief portion, (a few lines,) of a Greek or 
Roman classic, and persevere until he ‘had accoin- 
plished it. In this way, he acquireda good share 
of knowledge of those languages. He subsequently 
became acquainted with some of the modern tongues; 
and had so far investigated the structure of the Ori- 
ental dialects, and those of the Celtic language, that 
he had projected a great Comparative Lexicon. 

So says the record. It is not mentioned at what 
age he was married; but it would seem to have been 
not long after his majority. The marriage was aa 
unhappy one, and it ts said that he adduced the im- 
proper familiarity between his wife and Daniel Clarke 
as the instigating motive for murdering the latter. 
This murder must have been committed when he 
was forty-one years of age, if the dates in the aathor- 
ity we have before us be correct; viz: in 1745. His 
accomplice in the transaction was one Houseman, 
and their victim was a shoemaker at Knaresboro’, 
who had recently married a woman of good family, 
and boasted that he would get a good fortune by her. 
Aram and Houseman advised Clarke to speculate on 
the credence which this report received; and, in pur- 
suance of their promptings, he bought a considerable 
amount of plate and jewels, on credit. ‘The manner 
of the murder is related only by Houseman himself, 
who was the King’s evidence on the trial. He said 
that they persuaded Clarke to walk with them into 
the fields, to disguise the mode of disposing of the 
effects; and thathe saw Aram, by the light of the 
moon, give Clarke several blows, in a certain cave 
into which they had entered, and which was said to 
have been an hermitage. It was called St. Robert’s 
Cave. Aram’s share of the spoil was but £160; with 
which he removed to London, where he was eroploy- 
ed as an usher in different aeademies. His friends 
in Yorkshire did not hear from him, and it was sup- 
posed by them that he was dead. 

It 1758, when Aram must have been 54 years old, 
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by this reckoning, a dead body was dug up by a la- 
borer, near Knaresboro’,in a lime pit, about two 
feet below the surface, which seemed to have been 
double, from the position in which the bones Jay. 
‘The extraordinary disappearance of Clarke was W¢ 

remembered. Aram’s wife had thrown out hints 
that he had been murdered; and at the a a 
quest upon these bones, she swore that she be a 
the crime had been committed by her 
Richard Houseman. The Jatter was arrest . an 

exhibited strong symptoms of terror and Tun 
On taking up one of the bones, he exclaimed, °° - 
is no more Dan, Clarke’s bone, than it 1s mine. 

From his manner, the inference was immediate, eM 
heknew where the bones really might be found; 
and after some interrogation, he led the people to 
St. Robert’s Cave. The result was Aram’s arrest 
und convietion, his wife being edhe Po prineipal 

i ‘ter Houseman, agains n. 
defence,—extraordinary for its 
ability and ingenuity, and indeed so much so for the 
latter, that the Judge who tried him seems to have 
made it a ground for disbelieving its honesty,—must 
be familiar to almost every body. Itis extraordinary 
too ina special point of view. It is purely argumenta- 
tive, and contains no asseverations, not even an asser- 
tion of his innocence. But few liberties have been 
taken with it by Bulwer, and those merely for the 
sake of compression, where it did not injure the in- 
tegrity of a well known document. | We have to ob- 
serve of it, that on comparing it with some scraps of 
verse and prose said to have been found in his cell, 
we do not believe, although these latter are above the 
common run of such convict lucubrations, that Aram 
wrote his defence, as it was delivered, or as it 18 
preserved. We believe him to have been an un- 
¢ommon man, for his situation in life; but common 
sense will wipe from the roll of profound scholars 
und successful worshippers of science, the name of 
this usher, who murdered a shoemaker for the sake 
of gaining £160. ARE. 

When they came to carry him to the place of 
execution, he had cut his left arm, near the wrist, 
with a razor, and was faint from loss of blood. The 
fiowing was promptly stopped, and he was hanged 
alive, though in too weak a state to listen to the de- 
votions of the chaplain. 1f one of those fragments, 
referred to above, be genuine, he confessed his crime 
in deep humility of spirit, and not without hopes 
from the intercession revealed by theGospel. 

As most of ourreaders, probably, are not familiar 
with the Newgate Calendar, and very many of them 
will read Bulwer’s novel, we have thought that this 
summary of the fucts in Aram’s case might not be 
unacceptable to them, as they may compare with it 
the story as told in the romance; which, in the locali- 
ties, as we presume, and in most of the actual in- 
cidents, as we find, is faithful to the text. It isnot 
our purpose to enter into an analysis of these; but to 
speak generally of the poetical conception and exe- 
cution of the work. ; 

In the London Spectator, from which our extracts 
were taken yesterday, there isa preliminary critique, 
in which the question of Eugene’s guilt is adverted 
to as being still unsettled; the evidence against him 
is considered as indecisive; and it is stated that he 
made no confession—that ‘he died and gave no sign.’ 
It is, therefore, thought unfair to put into gis mouth, 
as Mr. Bulwer has done,a confession, which he 
never made. ‘Ihis remark, setting aside the sophis- 
lication of truth, if such it were, (which we do not 
believe, ) would simply imply, that Bulwer should 
not have attempted the subject at all. With the fact 
of the murder, he would have had nothing to write 
about to any advantage. ; 

It would seem to these not familiar with romantic 
literature, or who have no relish for it, that a well 
known adventure, resulting inan equally well known 
horrible catastrophe, could scarcely become the sub- 
ject for a composition, of which the interest should 

be sustained throughout, and should become more 
intense, as the narrator approached nearer to the an- 
ticipated and understood conclusion. The History 
of the Drama, from its origin, proves the contrary, 
directly, and conclusively ;—since it is on the poetry, 
and much more on the management of the action, that 
a play depends for its effect. ‘The legends of the 
house of the Atreidace, are familiar to every school- 
boy; but how many thousand tragedies that have giv- 
ep more or less pleasure to the readers or the audi- 
ence, have been drawn from them in every civilized 
language! But genius is required to overcome the 
seeming difficulty of the notoriety of the subject; and 
we believe Mr. Bulwer may safely defy honest criti- 
cism to say that he has not so overcome it, in a mas- 
terly manner, and without the appearance of effort. 

The gloomy reality of the legend before him, with 
its dates, places, and circumstances, did not admit 
of his being led away from the high road of his nar- 
rative by any Will-o’-the-whisps of the imagination. 
The consummation of Aram’s destiny, so to speak, 
cast its shade behind, over the path of his poetical 
biographer. All the influences of external nature as 
they operated upon him, and all the movements and 
occurrences in the lives of the principal characters of 
the romance, have relation, in the connexion and 
complication of the fable, to the inevitable result. — 
Of soliloquising and dialogue there is mach; but it 
is naturally introduced, and in accordance with the 
situation of the moping student, who bore about him 
for ever the consciousvess of an awful seeret, and the 
knowledge that it was in possession of another, who 

might, at any time, in revenge, necessity, drunken- 
ness, or madness, betray it, and drag him from his 
seemingly beautiful solitude, before the bar of Jus- 
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tice, and the eyes of the world, as a cold-blooded 
murderer and robber. There are no digressive 
apostrophes and dissertations; no laboured descrip- 
tions; no introduction of purely fantastic’ characters, 
which, howeve: amusing, ought not ‘to have been 
there,’ in this novel. The Innkeeper and the Cor- 
poral were essential, (or some such characters were, ) 
to give life to the landscape of the village, and va- 
riety to the travels of Walter, when on his inquest 
to discover traces of his father—the murdered Clarke. 
These characters are not unnecessarily introduced. 
And the censure which has been cast upon the ‘ Pel- 
ham school’ of nevels, and others of a like kidney, 
of being taudrily decked out with ‘ ee rags’ and 
gaudy excrescences, does not at all apply to this 
production. 

Besides the difficulty arising from the well known 
issue of Aram’s adventures, another has been suggest- 
ed, as we perceive, by a contemporary, and naturally 
occurs atthe first view of the matter. It is said that 
to make a murderer interesting, is to prejudice the 
cause of morality. Does it do so, if the murderer is 
hanged, like a common felon? If neither genius, 
acute, powerful, all-searching and triumphaot,—nor 
a life otherwise free from all offence,—nor the finest, 
and purest, and most exquisite aptness for the per- 
ception of all that is lovely and grand or pleasing, in 
animate or inanimate nature—nor a tender regard 
for the principle of life, whether existing in insects, 
brutes, or man,—nor all else that can make human 
nature seem buta little lower than the angels,—can 
atone for the commission of one great offence, or save 
the perpetrator from the ignominy of a common 
felon,—is not the moral heightened in the very pro- 
portion in which the virtues of the offender are em- 
blazoned—all discolored and dim as they are made 
to appear, by the blackness of one foul spot, in the 
sphere which would otherwise be whole, perfect, 
and translucent? That answer is obvious, that all 
must depend on the management of the plot. We 
think that of Bulwer, in the present instance, in- 
geniously unexceptionable. All such men as Aram 
was, or as he (Bulwer) has conceived him to be, are 
believers in destiny; because they cannot believe in 
annihilation, and the doors of the Sanctuary of 
Truth are closed against them. Can the anatomy of 
Aram’s mind, and the developement of his half craz- 
ed reasoning, in the glimmer of such an imperfect 
faith, and with the weight of such an offence, which 
his nature revolted at, upon his memory, and with 
the dread of discovery every moment, sleeping or 
waking, paralysing his constitutional courage,—can 
such a display invite the weakest of mankind to fol- 
low in his tracks, with the gallows in the close of 
the perspective? We say to such moralists as assert 
the affirmative, in the words of the Corporal in this 
novel,—** Odrot ye! brother! baugh!” 

The sublimest order of fiction has certainly been 
that the interest of which depended on the commis- 
sion of an enormous crime, against both heaven and 
earth, since Aeschilus dared to represent the Titan 
chained upon Caucasus, down to the wars of Lucifer, 
which Milton dared to sing, to the compact of Dr. 
Faustus with the agent of the fallen arch-angel, which 
the German Milton chose for his theme, and to the 
murder committed by Falkland, which Godwin has 
made the subject of his most successful work. All 
these productions are sure of an earthly immortality, 
according to ordinary calculation—and if the last 
mentioned is not to be excepted, Mr. Bulwer’s **Eu- 
gene Aram,” certainly ought not to be, and cannot 
be. 

But here again was another grand difficalty, which 
he had to encounter—to wit, the conduct of their 
fable, the moving principle of thought and action in 
their subjects, as delineated: by those masters, were 
to beavoided by him, if he wished to escape the 
charge of plagiarism. Were we to attempt to ex- 
amine and decide how far he has succeeded in doing 
so, we might send our lucubrations to some grave li- 


ly carry them on its wings. In brief, therefore, we 
think he has succeeded. Resemblances have una- 
voidably occurred:—for instance, the effect produced 
on Aram, in some of the moods of his mind, by the 
sudden burst of the music of the organ, or peal of the 
village bells, reminds us strongly of the ‘Faust,’ when 
the Easter Hymn came floating on the ears of the 
self-doomedy as he was about to swallow poison, or 
when the ‘‘awful burden of the song”— 
Dies Ire, dies iila, 
| Solvet seculum in favilla— 

pealed through the churchin which his Margaret had 
taken refuge. Saving such, perhaps, unvoidable 
coincidencies, the character of Aram, as drawn b 
Bulwer, is distinet from any other. If Aram had the 
deep desire of prying into nature’ssecrets, and ex- 
ploring those of antiquity, which, in the legend, the 
father of the art of printing possessed, the mystery 
which controlled his spirit was a credible and an in- 
telligible one. And if he resembles Falkland in 
many respects, the lines of distinction are sufficient- 
ly broad. ‘The last, devoted with his whole soul, to 
the imaginary principles of ehivalry, ‘slew a man 
in his anger,’ and dared not avouch the deed. The 
other, after a calculation of the worthlessness of his 
victim’s life, and of the unlimited good which the 
possession of part of his spuriously obtained effects, 
might enable himself to do to mankind, deliberately 
put him out of existence.» But when he did become 
possessed of those miserable effects, the vision of 
glory and utility faded away. His studies were ac- 
cursed by the presence of the spectre; his labors were 
barren, nor won fame for himself. Such is the 
moral of the story of Eugene Aram. 


s 


terary journal; but our own Ephemeron could scarce- 


Of the amiable family, the single-minded and wor- 
thy old gentleman, and the two sweet sisters whom 
his intimacy involved in distress, horror, and unsea- 
sonable death, we have no time to speak, But their 
sorrows will find sympathy in every part of this wide 
country, to whose people and institutions Mr. Bulwer 
seems to be, and we doubt not, is unaffectedly par- 
tial. From the hither side of the salt waters, we 

reet him, in reply to his Epistolary Preface; and 
Cone that steam-boats will soon run betwixt the two 
worlds in such a short space of time, that he will find 
no difficulty in being ferried over, without neglect- 
ing his parliamentary duties, or his literary labors. 
If Scott has fairly abandoned the field, Bulwer has a 
clean arena. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Taglion’i—French stage, etc. 

1 went last night to the French opera, to see the 
first dancer of the world. The prodigious enthusiasm 
about her all over Europe had, of course, raised my 
expectations to the highest possible pitch. ‘* Have 
you seen Taglioni?” is the first question addressed to 
a stranger in Paris; and you hear her name constant- 
ly over all the hum of the cafes, and in the crowded 
resorts of fashion. The house was overflowed.— 
The king and his numerous family were present; 
and my companion pointed out to me many of the 
nobility, whose names and titles have been made 
familiar to our ears by the innumerable private 
memoirs and autobiographies of the day. After a 


soon as the cheering was over, the curtain drew up 
for ** Le Dieu et le Bayadere.”* This is the piece 
in which Taglioni is most famous. She takes the 
part of a dancing girl, of whom the Bramah and an 
Indian prince are both enamoured, the former in the 
disguise of a man of low rank at the court of the lat- 
ter, in search of some one whose love for him shall 
be disinterested. The disguised god succeeds is 
winning her affection, and after testing her devotion 
by submitting fora while to the resentment of his ri- 
val, and by a pretended eaprice in favour of a singing 
girl who accompanies her, he marries her, and then 
saves her from the flames as she is about to be burn- 
ed for marrying beneath her caste. Taglioni’s part 
is all pantomime. She does not speak during the 
play, but her motion is more than articulate. Her 
first appearance was in a troop of Indian dancing 
girls, who performed before the prince in the public 
square. Ata signal from the vizier a side pavilion 
opened, and thirty or forty bayaderes glided out io- 
gether, and commenced an intricate Sone. They 
were received with a tremendous round of applause 
from the audience; but, with the exception of a little 
more elegance in the four who led the dance, they 
were drest nearly alike; and, as 1 saw no particularly 
conspicuous figure, I presumed that Taglioni had not 
yet appeared. 

* The splendour of the spectacle bewildered me for 
the first mement or two, but I presently found my 
eyes rivetted to a.childish creature floating about 
among the rest, and, taking her for some beautiful 
young eleve making her first essays in the chorus, I 
interpreted her extraordinary fascination as a triumph 
of nature over my unsophisticated taste; and wonder- 
ed to myself whether, after all, I should be half so 
much captivated with the show of skill I expected 
presently to witness. Tvis was Taglioni! She came 
forward directly, in a pas seul, and I then observed 
that her dress was distinguished from that of her 
companions by its extreme modesty both of fashion 
and ornament, and the unconstrained ease with which 
it adapted itself to her shape and motion. She looks 
not more than fifteen. Her figure is small, but 
rounded to the very last degree of perfection; not a 
muscle swelled beyond the exquisite outline; not an 
angle, not a fault. Her back and neck, those points 
so rarely beautiful in women, are faultlessly formed; 
her feet and hands are in full proportion to her size, 
and the former play as freely and with as natural a 
yieldingness in her fairy slippers, as if they were ac- 
customed only to the dainty uses of a drawing-room. 
Her face is most strangely interesting; not quite beau- 
tiful, but of that half-appealing, half-retiring sweet- 
ness that you sometimes see blended with the se- 
cluded reserve and unconscious refinement of a young 
girl just ** out” in a circle of high fashion. In her 
greatest exertions her features retain the same timid 
half-smile, aad she returns to the alternate by-play 
of her part without the slightest change of colour, 
or the slightest perceptible difference in her breath- 
ing, or the ease of her look and posture. No Jan- 


Y | guage can describe her motion. She swims in your 


eye like a curl of smoke, or a flake of down. Her 
difficulty seems to be to keep tothe floor. You have 
that feeling while you gaze upon her, that if she were 
to rise and float away like Ariel, you would scarce 
be surprised. And yet all is done with such a child- 
ish unconsciousness of admiration, such a total ab- 
sence of exertion or fatigue, that the delight with 
which she fills you is unmingled, and, assured as you 
are by the perfect purity of every look and attitude, 
that her hitherto spotless reputation is deserved be-_ 
yond a breath of suspicion, you Jeave her with as 
much respect as admiration; and find with surprise 
that a dancing-girl, who is exposed night after night 


y | to the profaning gaze of the world, has crept into 


one of the most sacred niches of your memory. 

I have attended several of the best theatres in Pa- 
ris, and fiod one striking trait in all their first actors 
—nature. They do not look like actors, and their 


* The god and the dancing girl. 


little introductory piece, the king arrived, and, as | P 


) playing is not like acting, They are men, generally, 


of the most earnest, unstudied simplicity of counte- 
nauce; and when they come upon the stage it is sin- 
gularly without affectation, and as the character they 
represent would appear. Unlike most of the actors 
have seen, too, 
the audience. Nothing disturbs the fixed attention 
they give to each other in the dialogue, and no pri- 
vate Interview between simple and sincere men could 
be more unconscious and watural. I have formed 
consequently a high opinion of the French drama, 
degenerate as it is said to be since the loss of Talma; 
and it is easy to see that the root of its excellence is 
in the taste and judgment of the people. They ap- 
plaud judiciously. When Tagtioni anced her won- 
derful pee suel, for instance, the applause was gene- 
ral and sufficient. It was a triumph of art, and she 
was 1 aMgene: asan artist. But when, as the neglected 
bayadere, she stole from the corner of the cottage, 
and with her indescribable grace, hovered about the 
couch of the disguised Bramah, watching and fanning 
him while he slept, she expressed so powerfully by 
the saddened tenderness of her manner, the devotion 
of a love that even neglect could not estrange, that a 
murmur of delight ran through tbe whole house; and 
when her silent pantomime was interrupted by the 
waking of the god, there was an overwhelming tu- 
mult of acclamation that came from the hearts of the 
audience, and as such, must have been both a lesson 
and the highest compliment to Taglioni. An actor’s 
taste is of course very much regulated by that of his 
audience. He will cultivate that for which he is most 
raised. We shall never have a high-toned drama 
in America, while, as at present, applause is won 
only by physical exertion, and the nice touches of ge- 
nius and nature pass undetected and unfele. 
Of the Freneh actresses I have been most pleased 
with Leontine Fay. She is not mugh talked of, and 
perhaps, as a mere artist of her profession, is inferior 
to those who are more popular; but she has that in- 
describable something in ber face that has interested 
me through life—that strange talisman which is link- 
ed wisely to every heart, confining its interests to 
some nice difference invisible to other eyes, and, by 
a happy consequence, undisputed by her admira- 
tion. She, too, has that retired sweetness of look 
that seems to come only from secluded habits, and 
in the highly-wrought mee of tragedy, when her 
fine dark eyes are filled with tears, and her tones, 
which have never the out-of-doors key of the stage, are 
clouded and imperfect, she seems Jess an actress than 
a refined and lovely woman, breaking through the 
habitual reserve of society in some agonizing crisis 
of real life. ‘There are prints of Leontine Fay in the 
shops, and I have seen them in America, but they 
resemble her very little.—M. Y. Mirror. 


EXTRACT FROM THE NEW NOVEL OF 
THE FORSAKEN. 

The distant roll of the drums of the retreating Ames 
ricans, was now indistinctly borne along on the slug- 
gish breeze of the morning; and the feeble rays of a, 
sun had not yet dispersed the murky vapours that arose 
from the humid earth, and hung like a veil of mourn- 
ing over the bloody scene, as if to conceal from the 
broad eye of day the carnage of desolation. ‘The Bri- 
tish had not yet returned from the pursuit; and those 
who remained in the encampment, had not sufficient- 
ly recovered from their consternation to perform the 
melancholy duties necessarily attendant upon colli- 
sions of this nature. 

The dead and the dying—friend and enemy— 
were still indiscriminately strewed over the field of 
battle; no one yet appeared to relieve the agonies of 
the wounded; no one to mourn over and close the 
glazed eyes of the departed; where they lay stiff in 
their gory garments, with their deadly weapons be- 
side them. 

Here lay the war-horse in his gaudy trappings, and 
the bruised earth to prove the struggle and agony of 
the noble animal when dying: there the poor subal- 
tern destined to be cast into his place of mouldering 
unwept, unhonoured, and unknown; and a little fur- 
ther, the aspirant of fame, who could boast as his 
winding-sheet, the striped emblem of his country’s 
freedom—who preferred blotting out the stripes with 
his life’s blood, to basely surrendering it as a trophy 
to the hands of the victor. 

By the uncertain light, a few solitary beings were 
to be seen wandering over the field of death, whose 
presence, by e,!ling us back to life, only served to 
increase the horrors of the surrounding scene. A 
few of the most daring villagers had ventured forth 
to behold the work of destruction. Here was seen 
the wounded soldier, who, having risén from the bed 
of death, was slowly tottering towards his more for- 
tunate companions, with both hands pressed upon his 
bleeding wound, and pallid and gasping from the loss 
of blood: there was seen the sacrilegious follower of 
the camp, rifling the dead of those earthly vanities, 
which may be considered as treasures in this world, 
but in the next—~as chaff before the wind—as dross 
in the crucible. 

Among those wandering about, was a tall female 
figure, clad in a gray cloak, tbe hood of which was 
thrown over her head, and concealed her features 
from the eyes of the few she chanced to meet on her 
melancholy errand. 

She bent her head repeatedly, the better to exam- 
ine the faces of the slain; and was occasionally seen 
turning the lifeless bodies in order to accomplish her 
purpose. She finally approached a large tree, by. 
the trunk of which lay the body of a soldicr, appa- 


rently lifeless; his right arm thrown across his face, 
concealed Lis features from the scrutinizing eye . of, 


ey seem altogether unaware of 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


the tator. She gazed upon him for a moment, 
and then removed the arm that obstructed her vision: 
she started back with horror, and the arm fell life- 
less upon the ground by the side of the soldier. The 
ed woman stood erect, with her bony and withered 
hands clenched, contemplating in horror the pallid 
countenance before her. At length she cried— 

‘¢ And is it thus I find thee! then the prayer of 
my widowed heart, and not its curse, be on thee—the 

yer of the heart thy villany has broken.” 

She seated herself upon the ground, and raised 
the head of the soldier to her lap, and parted with 
her fingers, the hair that hung over his manly fore- 
head. 

‘‘ Wretch, thou hast broken the last fibre of my 
heart,” she continued, ‘‘and I came to curse thee in 
the bitterness of despair—yea, to destroy that life 
which has destroyed the last hope of mine; but the 
hand of another has saved me from that guilt, and 
changed my curse to prayer. I pray for the guilty, 
for thou art gone where the widow’s curse would 
weigh heavy, and the prayer of the most sinful will 
be heard. ' No, no; [ will not curse thee now, 
and render thee as hopeless as thou hast rendered 
me.” 

She bent over him for some minutes, rocking 
her slender form; her face, which still retained the 
marks of former beauty, being turned towards 
heaven, and her mind wholly occupied with her me- 
ditations. 

She had not remained long in this position when 
a convulsive motion of the Lody proved that life 
was not extinct. She shrunk back, and gazed wild- 
ly upon his countenance. ‘The eyes of the soldier 
opened. 

Pe Hal ha! ha! he lives! he lives!” shrieked the old 
woman, hysterically, ‘* thank God, he lives!” and at 
the same time rising, suffered the head of the 
wounded man to fall upon the earth. He soon re- 
covered sufficiently to be sensible of his situation, 
having swooned from the loss of blood. ‘Uhe aged 
female stood erect beside him, with her slender and 
skinny arms raised, and extended over the body, as 
if inthe act of imprecation. She continued mutter- 
ing to herself— 

*¢May his heart be smitten and withered like grass, 
so that he forgot to eat his bread; and by reason of 
the voice of his groaning, may his bones cleave to his 
skin!” 


Her wildeyes glistened with frenzy, and as the 
bleeding soldier gradually recovered his senses, he be- 
held in the right hand of the female a coarse handker- 
chief, at one end of which was firmly secured a large 
grape shot: she darted a look of horror and indigna- 
tion upon the prostrate soldier, and in her delirium 
assumed an attitude as if about to extinguish the 
faint spark of returning animation. The soldier 
vainly attempted to move: he raised his arm in order 
to ward off the impending blow, and faintly exclaim- 
ed— 

“For God’s sake, mother Alice, you will not mur- 
der me!” 

. “© Expect not mercy from the tigress when thou 
hast robbed her of her young.” 

‘*Hear me—in mercy hear me!” 

“Yes, in another world, but not in this; I came to 
curse you; I sought you to destroy.” 

** She raised her withered arm; threw the cowl 
from her head, and exhibited a countenance distorted 
and wild with passion. She planted her foot upon the 
breast of the prostrate soldier, who too much exhaust- 
ed to defend himself, raised his hands, reeking with 
his life’s blood, to implore her merey—but her ears 
were deaf to the call, and she was on the point of 
striking, when a loud voice, near at hand, exclaim- 
ed— 


*sAlice Grey, is thy heart ‘still so obdurate, that 
he who turned the hard rock into a standing water, 
and the flint stone into a springing well, canuot soft- 
en it?” 

** Merciful heavens, who art thou!” criéd Alice, 
cand suffered her uplifted weapon to fall harmless to 
the ground. 

“A wretch, who for thee haseaten ashes like bread, 
and mingled his drink with weeping.” 

She raised her eyes; and beheld the haggard form 
of Corwin leaning against the trunk of the tree; his 
face was begrimed, and his straight black hair was 
elotted with blood, which proceeded from a gash 
across his forehead. a 

“Speak! art thou of this world, or of the world to 
come; hast thou arisen from the grave to curse me,” 
cried the woman in agitation, and averted her eyes 
from the bloody spectacle. Corwin still remained 
calm and immoveable. 

‘* My curse availeth not,” he replied, **and pray- 
ers alone should ascend from the lips of the impure; 
and with the man of Uz, I may say, ‘I have sewed 
sackcloth upon my skin, and defiled my horn in the 
dust; my face is foul with weeping, and on my eye- 
lids is the shadow of death.’ Then what availeth 
the curse of a worm so bruised and writhing?” 

*¢ Then turn from me,” said Alice, ‘*and leave 
me to my fate. 1 thought I should have been spared 
the shame and agony of again meeting you in this 
world, but now there is no bitterer curse can visit 
mehere. Leave me, leaveme!” She concealed her 
face in her cloak, her frame shook convulsively, and 
she sobbed aloud. 

‘¢ Why talk of cursing?” continued Corwin, ‘ we, 
who are about to go where the small and the great 
are, and the servant is free from his master. I curse 
thee, Alice!—never! thy burden, I fear, is too heavy 


flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron, watch over 
thee.” The maniac stretched his arms towards her, 
as in the act of bestowing a benediction. She sunk 
upon the earth, and drawing the hood of her cloak 
over her head, murmured— 

‘¢ Merciful Father! low, grovelling in the dust, 
behold a penitent and guilty wretch supplicating for 
mercy!” Her utterance became inaudible, and was 
finally choked by her tears, : 

‘* Ay, pray, pray to him, and I will join my guilty 
voice with thine; for he maketh sore and bindeth up; 
he woundeth, and his hands make whole.” 

She crawled to the spot where Corwin stood, and 
threw her arms around his knees; after a violent 
struggle of feeling she raised her face, and the big 
tears rolled down the furrows in her cheeks. He 
bent his haggard eye upon her, and a tear from his 
heart mingled with those of the suppliant;—as it 
fell, the wretched woman exclaimed— 

**Ye weep! Pardon, thou injured being, the guilty 
and miserable wretch that crushed thee.” Corwin 
_— his hand, and pointing towards heaven, 
cried— 

** There, there seek for pardon, and not from a 
sinful mortal like thyself. There! ere thy hope be 
cut off, and thy trust be a spider’s web.” 

He raised his eyes above, and continued for some 
time lost in meditation; during which Alice lay at 
his feet, clasping his knees, and her eyes fixed upon 
his countenance, as if striving to trace the effect of 
years: at length she sobbed to herself— 

**Oh God! how great a change!” The sound fell 
_— his ears, and he again turned his eyes towards 

er. 

*¢ Trae, Alice, Iam altered indeed,” he replied, 
** for the earth has brought forth thorns and thistles 
to me, and [ have eaten of the herb of the field.— 
My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, and 
as the stream of brooks they have passed away.” 

Gordon arose, for it was he who had called forth 
the indignation of Alice. He was bleeding and ex- 
hausted, and stood in silence leaning against the tree. 

They were interrupted by the approach of a small 

arty of soldiers, who moved along in mournful si- 
ence, bearing the lifeless body of an officer. The 
fatal ball had entered his breast, and his garments 
were besmeared with blood. It was the gallant Ag- 
new, who but an hour before had dreamt of a long 
life of glory: death closed the dream. ‘The soldiers 
moved on towards the centre of the encampment, 
and another party appeared a few moments after- 
wards. On perceiving Corwin, they apprehended 
him, and conducted him to the spot where other 
Americans were secured. Alice followed, and Gor- 
don was supported from the field. 

A few words may be necessary to explain the 
conduct of Alice towards Gordon. Her daughter 
Miriam had disappeared a short time previous, and 
there was no clue left to trace the direction she 
had taken. A few days passed in fruitless search, 
and the wretched mother became nearly frantic witlf 
anxiety. She knew of the attachment of Gordon to 
Miriam, and it was whispered that he had betrayed 
her. She concluded that she had absconded to con- 
ceal her shame. ‘The thought appeared reasonable, 
and was almost insupportable. ‘The mother left her 
home with the determination not to return until she 
had ascertained the fate of her child, the only source 
of earthly consolation. Her first object was to find 
Gordon, from whom she expected information, and 


on ‘pameeurn him, her feelings were beyond con- 
trol. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
TO THE CHOLERA. 
** Mysterious shape of death! 
Now first reveal’d to mortal eyes, 
Who hath unseal’d thy breath, 
: That o’er the awe-struck nations flies, _ 
Withering the high, the low, the fair, 
Ere they have raised to Heaven a parting prayer! 
Say where, since first.on earth 
Thy Sire was loosed with all his train, 
Struggling in vain for birth, 
[last thou in hideous darkness lain, 
Till thine appointed hour hath come, 
To garner too thy harvest to the tomb! 
Hath Earth her secret holds, 
Where unimagined ills are stored, 
Which, as his fate unfolds, 
On man’s rebellious race are pour’d, 
That he may learn to curb his heart, 
And school'd by grief, more humbly act his part ? 
Or dost thou spring, pale foe! 
From out the etherial element, 
Where fires electric glow, 
And their fierce energies, impent, 
Snap some strong link in Science’s chain, 
And prove her subtlest reasoning may be vain? 
Thine is no envied fame, 
Mother of Pestilence, Jessore! 
Men startle at thy name— 
For see, along thy fatal shore, 
Like ‘ta chimera dire” he hastes, 
And his first meal of human victims tastes! 
Onward the spectre flies, 
Breathing his poison through all climes! 
Where prayers to Allah rise, 


already. But may he who led his people like a 


Where Moscow’s pealing music chimes, 


_ Each voice is hush’d, the prayer half said, 
Each anthem still’d in sorrow for the dead! 


There lie his heaps of slain, 

Festering ‘neath Asia’s tropic sun! 
Or Egypt's teeming plain, 

What mighty conquests hath he won! 
E’en at hia touch, the frozen North, 
Affrighted, casts her stricken children forth ! 


Yes! well shalt thou fulfil 
The task, God’s messenger of wrath! 
And mock proud Europe's skill, 
Strewing her millions in thy path! 
Not all her former plagues suffice 
To win to virtue, or to wean from vice. 


Methinks 1 see thee stand, 
Flash'd with the conquest of three worlds, 
And stretch thy shrivell’d hand 
Westward where Freedom’s flag unfurls— 
Say, can’st thou breathe thy venom o’er the deep? 
Hast thou here too thy carnage fields to reap * Pa 


STANZAS—From the Arabic. 


Bright, bright is the eye of the wild gazelle, 
And her footsteps fleet and free ; 
And white is the pearl, when its native well 
Mirrors the blush of the coral bell 
On the pomegranate tree; 
But I know, I know of a brighter eye, 
Of a step more graceful too— 
Of a brow like a pearl ix its purity, 
Of a lip of a deeper coral dye 
Than the rich pomegranate hue! 


Her locks are the purple clouds of morn 
When their folds like banners float ; 
And her soft celestial voice is born 
As it were of the Bulbul’s note: 
Her sleep is the calm of a breathing rose, 
The rest of a lonely dove, 
When the Jeaves are lulled in the light that flows 
From the mellow skies above! 


We sat by the fount at. the evening’s close, 
The air was softly bright— 
And a whispered dream from the wave’s repose 
Stole on the ear of night! 
Sweet, sweet, said I, is the fountain’s dream, 
And sweet is yon blue star’s tender shrine— 
Oh! love me, maid, and my soul shall rest, 
More geutly luli’d and more deeply bless’d 
_In the beam of those eyes of thine! 


Wild is the bound of the antelope, 

When he seeks his sunny cliff; 

When his far home dawns on the plunging skiff, 
Wild, wild, is the seaboy’s hope; 
But wilder, maiden! oh! wilder yet, 

Shall the joy of my spirit be, 
When the day that hath made thee mine is set, 
And the sound of the dance and the castenet 

Is under the citron tree! 


— 


WASHINGTON, 
The following original hymn was sung at the cele- 
bration on the 22nd of February, in the Old South 
Chureh, Boston: 


To thee, beneath whose eye 

Each circling century 
Obedient rolls, 

Our nation, in its prime, 

Looked with a faith sublime, | 

And trusted in “ the tine 
‘That tried men’s souls—”’ 


When, from this gate of heaven,* 
People and priest were driven 

By fire and sword, 
And, where thy saints had prayed, 
The harness’d war-horse neighed, , 
And horsemen’s trumpets brayed 

In harsh accord, 


Nor was our fathers’ trust, 

Thou Mighty One and Just, 
Then put to shame; 

** Up to the hills” for light, 

Looked they in peril’s night, 

And, from yon guardian height,t 
Deliverance came. 


There, like an angel form, 
Sent down to still the storm, 
Stood WASHINGTON! 
Clouds broke and roll’d away: 
Foes fled in pale dismay; 
Wreathed were his brows with bay, 
When war was done. 


God of our sires and sons, 
Let other Washingtons 
Our country bless, 
And, like the brave and wise 
Ot by-gone centuries, 
Show that true greatness lies 
In righteousness. 


*The Old South Church was taken possession of 
by the British, while they held Boston, and convert- 


ed into barracks for the cavalry, the pews-being cut | ¥ 


up for fuel, or used in constructing stalls for the 
horses. 

+From his position on ‘* Dorchester Heights,” that 
overlook the town, General Washington succeeded 
in compelling the British forces to evacuate Boston. 


MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 


| °Tis midnight’s solemn hour! now wide unfurled 


Darkness expands her mantle o’er the world; 

The fire-fly’s lamp has ceased its fitful gleam; 
The cricket's chirp is hushed; the boding scream 
Of the gray owl is stilled ; the lofty trees 

Scarce wave their summits to the failing breeze ; 
All nature is at rest, or seemstosleep; 

’Tis thine alone, oh man, to watch and weep ; 


Thine ’tis to feel thy system's sad decay, 
As flares the taper of thy life away 
Beneath the wacom ot fell disease ;— 
Thine tis to know the want of mental ease 
Springing from memory of time misspent ; 
Of slighted blessings ; deepest discontent 
And riotous rebellion 'gainst the laws 


of health, truth, heaven, to win the world’s applause! 


Such was thy course, Eugenio, such thy hardened heart, 
Til! mercy spoke, and deagy unsheathed the dart ; 
Twanged his unerring bow, and drove the stecl, 

Too deep to be withdrawn, too wide the wound to heal, 
Yet lefi of life a feebly glimmering ray, 

Slowly to sink, and gently ebb away. 


—And yet how blest am I? 

While myriad others lie 

In agony of fever or of pain, 

With parching tongue and burning eye, 

Or fiercely throbbing brain; 

My feeble frame, though spoiled of rest, 

not of comfort dispossessed ; 

My mind awake, looks up to Thee, 

Father of mercy! whose blest hand I see 

In all things acting for our geod, 

Howe’ er thy mercies be misunderstood. 

—See where the waning moon 

Slowly surmounts yon dark tree tops, 

Her light increases steadily, and soon 

The solemn night her stole of darkness drops ; 

Thus to my sinking soul in hours of gloom, 

The cheering beams of hope resplendent come, 

Thus the thick clouds which sin and sorrow rear 

Are changed to brightness, or swift ee 

Hark! that shrill note proclaims approaching day; 

The distant east is streaked with lines of gray; 

Faint warblings from the neighbouring groves arise, 

The tuneful tribes salute the brightening skies. 

Peace breathes around: dim visions o’er me creep, 

The weary night outwatched, thank God! I too may sleep. 
Dr. GopMan. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 2ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Win- 
chester, Mr. WM. H. M‘DOWELL, of Philadelphia, to 
MARTHA T. daughter of John P. Austin, of Norwich, 
Conuecticut. 

On the 20th December last, by the Rev. Mr. Force, GEO. 
— to Miss JULIA ANN ABBOTT, both of this 
city. 

In Mauch Chunk, on the 18th inst. by Isaac J. Dodson, 
Mr. JOSEPH LIPPINCOTT, of Mauch Chunk, to Miss 
CATHARINE SALSBURY, of the same place, formerly 
of Bradford county, Pa. 

On the 19th, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. SAMUEL EVER- 
LAND, to Miss MARY MAXFIELD, both of this city. 

On Thursgay evening, 2ist inst. at Trinity Chureh, by 
the Rev. Jeremiah Keily, Mr. JOHN STURDEVANT, of 
this city, to Miss CATHERINE RUFNOR, of Penn 
Township. 

On the 24th inst. by Nathan Jones, Esq. WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, of Blockley, to SOPHIA MEREDITH, of the 
same place. 

Ou the 16th inst. by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. FREDER- 
ICK NEWHARD, to Mrs. MARY GREEN. 

On the 22d inst. by the same, Mr. FREDERICK REEL, 
“ Miss HARRIET BROOKS, all of the Northern Liber- 

ies, 

On Thursday evening, 23d instant, by the Rev. Wm. L. 
M‘Calla, Mr. SAMUEL MILLER, of this city, to Miss 
ROSETTA KEARNEY, of Southwark. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chambers, Mr. ADAM 
PAINTER, to Miss ELIZABETH DEAMER, both of 
Maylandville, Philadelphia county. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, WM. S. 
KEIM, Plumber, of the county of Philadelphia, to Miss 
ELLEN M. daughter of Casper Keyser, of Montgomery 
county, Pa. 

On the 25th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
FREDERI@K CHALTON, to Miss MARY, daughter of 
Capt. John Pascal, al! of this city, 


DIED. | 
On Thursday afternoon, 23d inst. TRACY TAYLOR, 


On Thursday, 2sd inst. Mrs. MARGARET TURN- 
BULL, relict of the late Alex. Turnbull, cabinet maker, of 
this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 22¢ inst. EDWARD OLIVER, 
son of Jacob Reed, in the 3d year of his age. 

On Wednesday, 22d inst. of debility, Mr. JONATHAN 
BOBERTS, a respectable house carpenter, aged 72 years. 

On Thursday morning, 23d inst. MARY ELIZABETH, 
infant daghter of C. P. Wayne, aged 9 months and 5 days. 

On Tuesday moriiing, 21st inst. WM. FRANKLIN, in- 
faut son of Mordeeai Stokes, aged 1 year and 7 months. 

On Monday evening, 20th inst. Mr. JACUG6 FREEMAN, 
aged 36 years. 

On Sunday morning, the 19th inst. after a short illness, 
THOS. KELLY, son of John Knox, in the 7th year of his 
age. 

On Tuesday morning, 2Ist inst. in che 33d year of her 
age, Miss HARRIET HALLMAN, 

On Tuesday morning, 14th inst. after a short but severe 
illness, HENRY G. PERINE, Esq. Attorney at Law, in 
the 3]st year of his age. 

On Friday afternoon, 24th inst. after a short but severe 
iliness, ANTHONY STOCKER, Esq. in the 49th year of 
his age. 

On the 19th instant, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
John Geo. Miles, in Huntingdon, Pa. Mrs. RUTH 
NELL, relict of the late Matthew M‘Connell, Esq. of this 
city. 

At New York, on the 3d inst. after a few hours illness, 
PETER SCOYEN, Merchant, in the 56th year of his age. 

At New York, on Sunday night, the 19th inst. after a 
severe illness, Mr. THADDEUS WHITLOCK, aged 51 

ears. 
_ On Friday morning, 24th inst. after a short but severe 
ANTHONY STOCKER, Esq. in the 50th year of 
age. 

On Saturday morning, ELIZA CUNNINGHAM, third 
daughter of Geo. Fletcher, in the 5th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, aged 5 years, EDWARDCARRELL, 
son of John Diamond. 

On Thursday, in the 47th year of her age, ELIZABETH, 
wife of Abraham P. Fering. 

On Sunday afternoon, ‘THOMAS, second son of Robert 
the 6th year 

n Sunday morning, in the 25th year of his Mr. 
RICHARD KELLY. 
— 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and of 


every description executed with neatness, accur 
and despatch, at this office. a 
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